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‘To CURE-—is ihe Voice of the Past. 
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INDOOR WORKERS 


When brainwork, nerve strain, and lack of exercise 
make you feel languid—tired—“ blue”—a little 


SALT 


in a glass of cold water will clear your head and 
tone your nerves. 


This world-famous natural aperient for over 40 years has been the stand- 
ard remedy for constipation, biliousness, impure blood and indigestion. 


A Judicious Ruie.—"' ist, Restrain your appetite, and get always up 
from the table with a desire toeat more. 2nd, Do mot touch anything 
that does not agree with your stomach, be st most agreeable to the 
palate.’ These rules have been adopted in principle by all dieticians 
of eminence. and we recommend their use. 
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: 4 Contractors to H.M. Admiralty, War Office, &. 
(Dept. L), 3 Mincing Lane, E.C. 
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THE DUKE OF LEEDS 


Meeting of the National Coursing Club has been abandoned, coursing 

and its patrons will instinctively creep into our thoughts at this season. 
For the past twenty years the Duke of Leeds has been recognized as one of 
the most generous supporters of the sport; indeed, it was in February 1897 
that the founder of the Hornby Castle meeting was elected a member of the 
National Coursing Club, an exclusive sporting combination of which the Earl 
of Sefton is the president. In the same season he ran Laurel Leaves in the 
Waterloo Cup, and had the satisfaction of running up to Under the Globe 
in the Plate, the lesser of the two subsidiary events making up the card of 
the big meeting at Altcar. That was encouraging, and with a team got 
together by Mr. L. Hall, then so widely known as “ Vindex ”’ of the Sports- 
man, the Hornby kennel was greatly strengthened, and in the spring of 1898 
—the first year the late Mr. R. A. Brice was in the saddle at Altcar—Lang 
Syne, a black dog by Boss O’ the Shanty, reached the deciding course, and 
was beaten by Mr. H. Hardy’s Wild Night only after one of those give 
and take trials which add so greatly to the zest of a day’s coursing. Those 
good judges of the game, members of the Lancashire “‘ school,’’ had backed 
Wild Night almost to a man, but a few of the huge crowd accepted the late 
Mr. R. H. Fry’s offer of odds to any part of £500 against the Duke of Leeds’s 
nominee, even though he was known to be quite lame. His pluck, however, 
was undeniable, though his superior speed availed him but little, and the 
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extremely close working of Wild Night enabled Mr. Hardy’s bitch to score 
the quicker. Lang Syne, it may be added, was bought as a sapling at the 
Barbican for 37 gs., and only a fortnight before appearing at Altcar he was 
given a public trial in an added stake at Southport, and divided. Even 
with his form well exposed he was allowed to run loose at 100 to 1 in the 
Waterloo Cup. Only force of circumstances prevented premier honours going 
to Hornby. 

Very singularly the Duke of Leeds’s kennel supplied the runner-up in 
each of the two succeeding seasons, a record which is still held, for, running 
as the nominee of the late Colonel McCalmont, an Irish Member of Parlia- 
ment who for years was a close personal friend of his Grace, Lapal was beaten 
in the decider of 1899 by Mr. E. Rogers’s Black Fury—a greyhound trained 
within six miles of Charing Cross—while in 1900 Messrs. Faweett’s great 
bitch, Fearless Footsteps, triumphed over the Hornby nominee, Lavishly 
Clothed. Lonely Star, undoubtedly one of the best greyhounds ever handled 
by Mr. Hall, divided the Waterloo Plate in 1903 and 1904, and, as a daughter 
of his old favourite, Lapal, delighted her owner by winning an Altcar Club 
Cup, a performance entitling her to a high position in greyhounds of the 
century. Dividers of the Purse in 1907 and 1909 were Lottery and Liquid 
Fuel, the former afterwards gaining fame as a stud dog by siring Winning 
Number, the Waterloo hero of 1915, but it is doubtful if honours would have 
gone to Sir Thomas Dewar’s dog had the Duke of Leeds’s Leucoryx kept 
well after having run up to Messrs. Dennis’s Dilwyn the year before. That 
great performance prepared his admirers for even greater brilliancy in his 
second season, but once more it was a case of ‘‘ the best laid schemes o’ mice 
and men ’”’ going wrong, for in his first course Leucoryx broke a small bone 
in a hind leg between the hock and foot, and he has not run in public since. 
Few more brilliant greyhounds have been seen at Altcar during the past 
decade; he was only once beaten, that being by the Countess of Sefton’s Sly 
Face in the Altcar United Produce Sweepstake, and he is now enjoying 
well-deserved retirement at stud. Legal Letter divided the Waterloo Purse 
with Mr. Brocklebank’s Brummagem in 1915, and also won the Duke of Leeds 
his match at the November Meeting of the Altcar Club against a greyhound 
from the Croxteth kennel of Lord Sefton. 

This is the full story of the Duke of Leeds and his connection with Altcar. 
There has been no attempt to win honours this season, for naval duties and 
the fact that his trainers have been called up for military service brought about 
the dispersal of the entire kennel—the stud dogs Lad’s Luck and Leucoryx 
excepted—in the summer. ‘Twenty-two puppies and a first and second season 
dog were sent up to the Royal Repository, Barbican, on June 17 and were 
sold for 448 gs., Mr. N. Dunn, through Simpson, the Alnwick trainer, 
paying the top price, 80 gs., for the Bradawl bitch, Limp Auger, but Lotus 
Bud, a winner of the Scarisbrick Cup and claiming the _ stout-hearted 
Dendraspis as his sire, was literally given away at seven gs. His Grace 
retains his Waterloo nomination, and may breed a litter or two in view of a 
return to the sport he loves so well when normal times come back; till then, 
one regrets to know, there will be no further calls to the Hornby Castle 
meeting at Hackforth, a gathering instituted by the Duke of Leeds as a fitting 
wind-up of the northern season. Who that has once been there and has 
formed one of the merry party at luncheon each day, can forget Hornby 
Castle or its owner? For one week in the year Hackforth saw life, and the 
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landlord of the large, rambling, yellow-walled inn, the Greyhound, was kept 
busy supplying the wants of the hungry—and thirsty—crowd drawn from 
Newcastle, Darlington, Leeds, and almost every other big town in the six 
northern counties. ‘‘ Hornby coursing ’’ was a day of days. Alas! there 
will be some gaps in the crowd when there is another call to the Duke’s fair 
demesne, for a heavy toll has been levied of the rank and file of north-country 
followers of the oldest and most fascinating of all field sports. 

From 1898 to 1904 the Duke of Leeds was Master of the Bedale 
Foxhounds, and he proved extremely popular with his followers; but 
it is to another sport that he gives more enthusiastic support, for 
to yachting and also sea fishing he has always’ been _ passionately 
devoted. Since 1901 he has held the coveted rank of Vice-Commodore of our 
premier club, the Royal Yacht Squadron, supporting the Commodore, the 
Marquis of Ormonde, under the Admiralship of his Majesty King George. 
Aboard his 268-ton steam yacht Aries his ‘‘ swallow-tail’’ always flies 
throughout the Cowes Regatta Week, and his is a familiar figure on the 
Castle “ platform ’’ and lawn, both then and at other seasons. It was in 1894 
that he was elected to the club as Marquis of Carmarthen, owning the 61-ton 
yawl Lohengrin. Later he sailed the 160-ton ketch Corisande, a yacht which 
was subsequently bought by the Kirg when Prince of Wales, and one of 
the good old-fashioned type of whol«some cruiser, and selected for the use 
of the present Prince of Wales and h‘s brothers. At the present time it is 
interesting to mention an historical link between yachting and the family of 
the Duke of Leeds, as when Peter the Great visited this country in 1698 
in order to finish his education in sh’pbuilding, he spent much of his time 
sailing on the Thames under the tutor: hip of the then Marquis of Carmarthen, 
and as the great Tzar was no mean he!msman it may be assumed that he was 
an apt pupil of a capable master. The eighth duke also was a notable sailor 
and a member of the Squadron from 135 till 1871, sailing the Arrow, Ariadne 
and Coquette as Lord Godolphin, and the schooner Florence as Duke of Leeds 
for the last ten years of his membership of the club. The Duke of Leeds is 
now serving with the rank of Commander in the Royal Naval Division. 
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ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


The New Three-Y ear-Olds 

ARLY in the year it requires 
F some little effort of memory to 

recall the fact that the horses to 
whom we have been accustomed as 
two-year-olds are now a year older. 
In the ordinary run of events we 
should be now looking for infor- 
mation as to how these young ones 
have progressed with a view to elucid- 
ating the great annual problem, What 
will win the Derby? A list is indeed 
published of ‘‘ Horses left in the 
Derby of 1917 ”’; but it has little sig- 
nificance, because it must be assumed 
that the race for which these animals 
were entered cannot take place—that 
is practically certain—and for the 
third time entries for a “ substitute 
Derby ’’ will in due course be invited. 
For the great race of the present year, 
which closed in July 1915, there were 
275 nominations, made at a_ period 
when, despite the forecast of the 
authorities that the war would last 
three years, there were at least hopes 
that the estimate was excessive, that 
in the summer of 1917 racegoers would 
assemble once more on the Surrey 
Downs. A very small fraction of the 


275 will be found in the substitute 
Derby. It may be observed that a 
suggestion has been made to the effect 
that the Stewards of the Jockey Club 
should cause the entries to stand, the 
scene of the race being transferred to 
Newmarket. I imagine that the Jockey 
Club has power to do this; but the 
circumstances are so novel that it is 
difficult to say precisely what could or 
could not be done. 

Two things appear certain. The 
first is that Mr. Dawkins would in 
several respects alter the weights he 
allotted in the Free Handicap for Two- 
Year-Olds if called upon for an ex- 
pression of present opinion. In some 
particulars he was extraordinarily ac- 
curate, as for instance in rating Sir 
Hedworth Meux’s Dansellon as 4 Ib. | 
better than Lord Derby’s Coq d’Or. 
In the Houghton Stakes Dansellon, 
9 st. 2 Ib., beat the other, carrying 
8 st. 15 lb., by the short head, which 
exactly accounted for the other pound. 
A handicapper, however, is to a great | 
extent tied by results. He must at 
least be careful how far he ignores 
public form. Sometimes he may have 
what appears to him sound reason for | 


THE 


ignoring it, and he has a free hand, 
being only called upon to explain and 
defend his action if requested to do 
so by the authorities, should complaint 
be made. There are times when he is 
forced to conclusions the cogency of 
which he nevertheless doubts, that is 
to say he accepts a public performance 
whilst strongly inclined to believe that 
it is not a safe guide. And there is 
always a probability of underrating a 
horse of whom little has been seen. 
Thus Mr. Reid Walker’s Invincible 
is, it may be suspected, a great deal 
better than the Free Handicap, in 
which he was put in with 7 st. 10 Ib., 
seemed to suggest. 

The second thing about which there 
can be no question is that the present 
three-year-olds are of poor quality. 
Assuredly nothing stands out. Glanc- 
ing down the list I cannot find one 
that has not been beaten—except an 
unnamed daughter of St. Girons and 
Furzebush, and for her there is very 
little to be said. She did indeed on 
the occasion of her only essay in pub- 
lic beat Invincible a short head, with 
four and twenty others behind the pair 
in the Linton Plate at Newmarket. 
Invincible, however, got very badly 
away, and so little was thought of the 
filly before the race that she was al- 
lowed to start at odds of 25 to 1. North 
Star, winner of the Middle Park Plate 
—by a head from Molly Desmond— 
has been sent to America. He was 
reckoned as only 3 lb. below the best 
of his age, the distinction being 
awarded to Knutsford; and here again 
in the Dewhurst Plate the running 
strikingly vindicated the Free Handi- 
cap. In this latter North Star had to 
give Athdara 4 lb. In the Dewhurst 
Plate North Star attempted to give 
10 Ib., and was beaten three lengths, 
the accepted allowance for the defeat 
demonstrating the correctness of the 
handicap weighting. This race was 
won by Mr. Fairie’s Telephus, who 
came out too late to be included in the 
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Free Handicap, an absence which he 
shares with his owner’s Gay Crusader, 
a son of Bayardo and Gay Laura, who 
subsequently won the Criterion Stakes. 
His success was achieved by no more 
than a head, and for the second, Molly 
Desmond, it may be said that she was 
giving 8 lb. instead of receiving sex 
allowance, as also that she made a 
very bad start. This filly was certainly 
unfortunate. In her four races she 
was twice beaten a short head, once 
she made a dead heat, and it is to be 
hoped that these struggles may not 
have given her a distaste for racing. 

[ must freely admit having no settled 
idea as to which is the best of the 
three-year-olds, judged by last sea- 
son’s running. Knutsford may be, 
but returning to the Free Handicap it 
is to be noted that whilst he has 9 st., 
Molly Desmond and Margarethal have 
8 st. 10 Ib. Diadem has 8 st. 9 Ib 
Reckoning a 3 lb. sex allowance, the 
difference between these four is of the 
smallest, and when a number of horses 
are close together the standing infer- 
ence is that none can be good. An 
all-important matter is ascertaining 
which can stay. It will not have been 
forgotten that the King’s Friar Mar- 
cus, the best two-year-old of his sea- 
son, was useless over a greater dis- 
tance than six furlongs. As he had 
won six furlong races as a two-year- 
old there appeared excellent reason to 
hope that a least a mile would not be 
too far for him as a three. Six fur- 
longs was again, however, his limit, 
and he is better at five. 


Coming sport under Jockey Club Rules 


Those who are concerned about the 
future of racing will have derived no 
little comfort from recent Calendars. 
Entries are remarkably well sustained. 
No fewer than 92 have been engaged 


in the Newmarket Two-Year-Old 
Plate at the First Spring Meeting—in 
1913 there were no more than 71— 
and it is gratifying to see the list 
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headed by two daughters of Sunstar, 
daughters of Glad Tidings and Prin- 
cesse de Galles respectively, belong- 
ing to the King. Strangely enough, 
there are again 92 in the May Plate 
on the following day—in 1913 there 
were 68—and here, too, a couple of 
his Majesty’s, a son of Thrush and 
Flower Jug, a daughter of the same 
sire and White Heart. The Soltykoff 
Stakes has closed with 104 entries, 
two Royal fillies among them, and his 
Majesty’s son of Marcovil and Prin- 
cess Dagmar is one of 59 in the 
Criterion Stakes. Presumably he is 
expected to come to hand late in the 
season. Entries of the King’s horses 
are found in races to be run in 1918 
and 1919. It is to be feared that there 
can be small prospect of a meeting at 
Goodwood this year. Nevertheless 
nominations for the King George 
Stakes, devised by the Duke of Rich- 
mond to commemorate his Majesty’s 
accession, are in the Calendar for 
January 11. Nothing could be more 
appropriate than that this prize— 
£1,000 with a sweepstake of £30 each, 
£10 forfeit—should be won by King 
George, and if only the contest came 
on for decision this might well hap- 
pen, for Friar Marcus can scarcely 
have a superior for speed, and he 
is here, as is Lucknow, by King 
Edward’s Derby winner Minoru— 
Amphora. 


Books on the Horse 


I suppose it cannot be often that 
anyone who endeavours to answer 
a question as to a date is rather 
over two thousand years wrong. This 
trifling slip was, however, made, I 
observe, in answer to a correspondent 
who had written to inquire of an editor 
the date of the first book known to 
have been published about the horse. 
The reply was that the Duke of New- 
castle’s work was ‘‘one of the earliest 
if not actually the first.’”” Now, his 
Grace was responsible for a book en- 
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titled ‘‘ Methode et invention nouvelle 
de dresser les chevaux,’’ in the year 
1657. Incidentally it may be observed 
that the author is described as ‘‘ Guil- 
lame, Marquis et Comte de New- 
castle,’? though in the Portuguese 
translation he is described as the 
““ Duque de Neucastel.’’ . The first 
known book about the horse, how- 
ever, was by Kimon of Athens, and 
according to the best authorities it 
was known in the year 430 B.c. Pre- 
suming this to be correct, and adding 
430 to 1657, it appears that the 
responder to the gentleman’s query 
was just 2,087 years astray. The date 
is ‘* circa B.c. 430,’’ and exactly fifty 
years later—at least that seems the 
period which had elapsed, though to 
be exact ‘‘ circa B.c. 380” is the 
actual statement—no less a personage 
than Xenophon wrote “‘Ipparchikos; a 
Treatise on the Duties of a Com- 
mander of Cavalry.’? What became 


of this book, if it ought to be called a 


book, for eighteen hundred and ninety- 
six years does not seem to be known. 
It was “‘ first printed in Florence 
1516.’’ Three other Treatises, as per- 
haps we had better call them, are 
known to have been composed before 
the Christian era. One by Aristoteles, 
“‘ first printed at Basle, 16531 ’’; an- 
other on ‘‘ Agriculture and the Veter- 
inary Art,’’ put down, though the date 
is admittedly doubtful, B.c 200, and 
M. T. Varro’s ‘‘ De Re Rustica ”’ B.c. 
37, “ first printed in 1472.” 

I don’t know whether this aricient 
history interests readers, so I will not 
dwell upon these very ancient days, 
but I was rather amused at the very 
bad guess of which I spoke to begin 
with. Hippocrates, it may be noted in 
passing, wrote a book about ‘‘ The 
Veterinary Art,’’ and so did another 
Greek author named Hierocles. I am 
not aware whether this is the Hierocles 
who compiled a Jest Book, portions of 
which were instilled into me when I 
was feebly endeavouring to learn a 
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little Greek. I well remember that 
one of the jokes was the advice given 
to somebody ‘“‘ never to go into the 
water until he could swim,’’ and an- 
other was the story of the man who 
endeavoured to teach his horse to live 
without eating, but found the educa- 
tive progress brought to an end when 
the animal had been reduced to one 
straw a day. The hack writer can 
scarcely have existed in the year 950 
A.D., or it might be supposed that 
some enterprising publisher of the 
period had turned on Hierocles to 
write a Jest Book, a Treatise on 
Veterinary Surgery, or anything for 
which he thought there might be a 
demand. When a modern writer is 
turned loose to discourse on books 
about horses he rarely omits that by 
‘* Mestre Guyllame Twici, Venour le 
Roy d’Engletere.’’ This came circa 


307, and eighty years after Gaston III, 
Comte de Foix, who also generally 
comes into the narrative, produced his 


Livre de la Chasse.’’ The Portu- 
guese turned out a few works, and 
there is a Persian manuscript in the 
British Museum dated 1478. Leon- 
ardo da Vinci seems to have written 
about horses in addition to earning 
immortal fame as a painter. 

But coming to England the first 
entry which introduces an English 
name seems to have been ‘‘The Bokys 
of Haukyng and Huntyng, and also 
of Cootarmuris,’? by Dame Juliana 
Barnes, sometimes written ‘‘ Bernes,”’ 
and sometimes ‘‘ Berners.”’ I am 
ashamed to say that I do not know 
what Cootarmuris means. An edition 
of this was printed in facsimile in 
1881. I have in my possession one 
of the very earliest English books on 
the horse, by Thomas Blundevile, who 
was Master of the Horse to the Earl 
of Leicester in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. His essay is dated 1565, 
and entitled ‘‘ The Fowre Chiefyst 
Offices Belongyng to Horseman- 
shippe.’’ [I will not give the rest of 
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the title on the present occasion, but 
some of these days I propose to deal 
with this book at length. I have 
indeed had an idea of doing this for 
some time past, but have hitherto 
shirked, because it is printed in black 
letter and is difficult to read, at least 
it takes rather a long time to get 
through its unaccustomed characters. 
I drew upon it in the chapter on ‘‘The 
Saddle-Horse ’’ which I wrote for the 
‘“ Riding ’’ volume of the Badminton 
Library over five-and-twenty years 
ago. There are all sorts of quaint 
things in Master Blundevile’s book, 
and they seem much too good to be 
lost, so we will examine them pre- 
sently. Ten years after the Blundevile 
issue a certain Christopher Barker 
was responsible for ‘‘ The Noble Art 
of Venerie or Hunting. Wherein is 
handled and set out, the Vertues, 
Nature and properties of fiuetene, 
sundrie Chaces, together with the 
order and manner, how to Hunte and 
Kill euery one of them. Translated 
and collected for the Pleasure of all 
Noblemen and Gentlemen out of the 
best approued Authors which haue 
written anything concerning the same ; 
and reduced into such Order and 
Proper termes as are vsed here in this 
noble Realme of England.’’ It looks 
as if Christopher Barker was out book- 
making without any intimate personal 
knowledge. 

From this time onward books in- 
crease in number. John Astley wrote 
about the art of riding in the year 
1584—and another Astley, my old 
friend Sir John, known to many as 
‘“ The Mate,’’ dealt with the racehorse 
in the year 1894. I do not know 
whether the Astley of the sixteenth 
century was by chance a progenitor 
of the famous circus master of the 
nineteenth. The year after the first 
John Astley had spoken one Christo- 
pher Clifford published ‘‘The Schoole 
of Horsemanship,’’ one item of in- 
struction in which was ‘‘ how to teach 
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a Horse to lie upon his belly untill 
the Rider take his Backe.’” Why the 
rider should want the horse to put 
himself to this discomfort I do not 
understand. A little later, in 1593, 
came the first of the numerous works 
of Gervase Markham. He was a most 
prolific writer, for books bearing his 
name continue to appear at intervals, 
thirteen of them altogether, until the 
year 1681. The last few of these, it 
must be assumed, were rechauffés; he 
could not have gone on writing for 
ninety years! Markham dealt with 
the racehorse amongst other animals, 
or the ‘‘ running horse ’’ as it was 
called in those days; and it may be 
that about the time when he started 
his library a species of comedy was 
introduced which has never been 
dropped. What I am endeavouring 
to express will be understood from the 
title of a book by ‘‘ Iohn Dando, the 
Wyer Drawer of Hadley, and Harrie 
Runt, head Ostler of Bosomes Inne.’’ 
This was called ‘‘ Marroccus Ex- 
taticus, or Banke’s Bay Horse in a 
Trance; a Discourse set downe in a 
Merry Dialogue between Bankes and 
his Beast: anatomizing some abuses 
and bad trickes of this Age. Written 
and intituled to mine Host of the 
Belsauage and all his honest Guests.”’ 
This famous horse was mentioned 
both by Ben Jonson in Every Man out 
of his Humour, and by Shakespeare 
in All’s Well that ends well, as like- 
wise by Sir Walter Raleigh. It has 
ever since been a common device of 
writers to make animals talk, though 
the dialogue is rarely convincing. 
Edward Topsell did not confine him- 
self to horses, but wrote of “ all foure- 
footed beastes,’’ treating amongst 
other subjects of “‘ their love and 
hatred to mankinde.”’ 

As aforesaid, it was in 1657 that the 
Duke of Newcastle’s book appeared, 
or rather the first of his books, for ten 
years later—this time he is described 
as ‘‘ William Cavendish, Duke of 
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Newcastle ’’—there appeared ‘‘A New 
Method and Extraordinary invention 
to dress Horses and work them accord- 
ing to nature; as also to perfect nature 
by the subtlety of Art.’? An anony- 
mous author in 1688 published a book 
entitled ‘‘ The Compleat Jockey, or 
the most exact rules and methods to 
be observed for the training up of 
Race Horses.’’ I suppose this book 
has long been extinct, or it would be 
interesting to compare the advice 
given in it with the practice of to-day, 
which doubtless differs in nearly all 
particulars. Passing on over many 
years we come to a compilation by 
William Osmer, who apparently had 
ideas of his own. He does not seem 
to have believed in breeding, that is 
to say in the transmission of qualities, 
valuable or the reverse. He calls his 
book ‘‘ A Dissertation of Horses; 
wherein it is determined by matters of 
fact, as well as from the principles of 
philosophy, that innate qualities do 
not exist, and that the excellence of 
this Animal is altogether Mechanical, 
and not in the blood.’” Another work 
of the period by William Ellis is 
‘* Every man his own farrier.’’ It is 
said that ‘‘ the man who is his own 
lawyer has a fool for his client,’’ and 
it may be doubted whether anyone 
could make much of a hand at farriery 
merely by the light of what he read. 
Ellis is rather cryptic, he professes his 
ability to explain the preventing and 
curing of injuries and diseases in a 
different manner from what has 
hitherto appeared on the subject, 
“* chiefly from cases and facts and per- 
formed by the chiefest ingredients.”’ 
In 1760 J. and H. Roberts turned 
out what may be described as an early 
version of an expanded Racing 
Calendar, for it contained ‘‘ the Por- 
traits and pedigrees and performances 
of Forty of the most eminent Horses.”’ 
Racing seems indeed to have been 
growing in popularity. In 1771 we 
come to an anonymous work, ‘‘ New- 
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market, or an Essay on the Turf, con- 
taining, amongst other grave and 
weighty matters, a Parallel (though 
not after the manner of Plutarch and 
Mr. Spence) between Newmarket 
Races and the Olympic Games; very 
proper to be had in all pockets at the 
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1787, and appears to have had a great 
success, for it was continually re- 
printed till 1822. The title page sets 
forth ‘‘ An Academy for Grown 
horsemen, containing the completest 
instructions for walking, trotting, 
cantering, galloping, stumbling and 
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CHIEF WINNING NATIONAL HUNT SIRE IN 1916, 


next Newmarket Meeting.’’ Who, 
one wonders, was Mr. Spence, and 
why was he satirised, for that seems 
to have been the author’s object? 
Philip Astley’s work, ‘‘ The Modern 
Riding Master,’? came in 1774, and 
eight years later we have ‘‘ The Life 
of a Race Horse.’”’ The work which 
Mr. Jorrocks quoted so extensively in 
his famous Lecter ’’ appeared in 


tumbling; twelve plates and portrait 
of the author, Geoffrey Gambado, 
Esquire, Riding Master, Master of 
the Horse, and Grand Equerry to the 


Doge of Venice.’’ He also published 
‘* Annals of Horsemanship, contain- 
ing accounts of accidental experi- 
ments, and experimental accidents, 
both successful and unsuccessful, to- 
gether with most instructive remarks 
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thereon and answers thereto.’’ Geof- 
frey Gambado was known in private 
life as H. Bunbury, and I hope the 
mention of his name may induce 
readers to look up their ‘‘ Handley 
Cross.”’ I took my copy down to 
glance at and spent over it a great 
deal of time which I could not really 
afford. 

It was early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury—1804—that Samuel Chifney of 
Newmarket brought out his ‘“‘ Genius 
Genuine,’’ which purported to show, 
besides his own peculiar system of 
race riding, ‘‘ why there are so few 
good runners, or why the Turf Horses 
degenerate. A guide to recover them 
to their strength and speed, as well 
as to train horses for hard running 
and hunters and hacks for hard 
riding.’””’ The book gave a full ac- 
count of the Prince of Wales’s horse: 
Escape, an old story to which we need 
not return. 

Early in the nineteenth century 
most of the horse books seem to have 
been published on the Continent. 
There were English ones as well, but 
comparatively few by men_ whose 
names have survived. A_ certain 
Bracy Clarke crops up at intervals, 
one of his productions having been 
““ An account of a new instrument 
called the Clavidux, for boring the 
hoof to any depth for the nails, by 
which individuals may shoe their own 
horses,’’ which strikes one as a very 
dangerous experiment. Youatt av- 
pears ; he was accepted as an au‘hority 
for a long while. The first Russian 
book of which I can find record came 
out in 1829, but as the title in the 
compilation from which I am_ ob- 
taining my information is_ printed 
in the Russian language it cannot 
be transcribed here. writer 
whose work, I suppose it may be 
said, still survives, is found in 
1837. This is Charles James Ap- 
perley, better known as Nimrod. In 
the vear mentioned he brought out 
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““The Chase, the Turf and the Road,”’ 
and the ‘ Life of John Mytton 
of Halston, Shropshire, M.P. for 
Shrewsbury ’’; the following year we 
find his ‘‘ Northern Tour, descriptive 
of the principal hunts in Scotland and 
England.’”’ In 1838, also, Delmé- 
Radcliffe’s ‘‘ Noble Science of Fox- 
hunting ’’ made the appeal to hunting 
men which it has never lost, and The 
Sporting Review, a monthly chronicle 
of the Turf edited by ‘‘ Craven,”’ 
was one of the earliest of the sporting 
magazines. Another work, the title 
of which I will not quote, appeared 
in 1841, my reason for omitting this 
being that it is in Arabic. That would 
be trying the printers too high! Ruff 
seems to date from 1842, ‘‘ Guide to 
the Turf, by William Ruff,’ is the 
brief announcement of what has _ be- 
come one of the most widely circu- 
lated volumes in the language. ‘‘ The 
Steeplechase Calendar; a consecutive 
Chronicle of the Sport of Great 
Britain from 1826 to 1844,’’ by Henry 
Corbet, was published in 1845. Why 
there should have been a sudden de- 
mand for a record of some nineteen 
years’ ’chasing it is hard to under- 
stand. I have passed over Baucher, 
by the way, one of the most famous 
of all the exponents of the haute ecole. 
Here I must for the present quit the 
subject. At a future date I hope to 
have something to say about more 
modern books on the horse. 


A Splendid Book 


Mr. Archibald Thorburn’s ‘ British 
Birds ’’ (Messrs. Longman, 39 Pater- 
noster Row). Several books on birds, 
admirably illustrated, are extant, but 
none quite compares with this, which 
as I have remarked in speaking of the 
previous three volumes, must be an 
abiding delight to bird lovers. The 
drawings are marvellously instinct 


with life, while attaining simple 
perfection in the matters of colour, 
definition of detail, attitude, 
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which is so often peculiarly character- 
istic. The scarlet top of the crane’s 
head almost glows in the copy before 
me, his grey plumage is exactly that 
of the bird; the sheen on the lapwing, 
greens, blues and purples, is nature 
itself; indeed, in every page there is 
something which demands special 
praise. Mr. Thorburn has cause to 
be grateful to his publishers, who have 
done such full justice to his superb 
work. The fourth volume has eighty 
plates in colour, showing over five 
hundred species, mostly gulls, petrels, 
sand pipers, stints, terns, grebes, 
divers, birds of the shore and marsh. 
The brief descriptions summarise the 
chief features of the species depicted. 


Barcadaile 


A matter hard to understand is why 
certain sires transmit to their offspring 
ability to jump whilst others who as 
regards make and shape themselves 
equally ‘‘ looked like jumping ”’ pro- 
duce nothing able to surmount a fence. 
Sometimes ’chasers inherit from father 
to son. It appeared natural that a 
‘cross country horse like Royal Meath 
should beget ’cross country horses, as 
also that animals of all-round merit 
such as Count Schomberg and Wave- 
let’s Pride should do so; but Ascetic, 
one of the best of ’chasing sires, was 
by Hermit—not the only one of his 
sons to get ‘chasers—and it would 
scarcely have been expected that a 
grandson of Hermit, himself a delicate 
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animal and a breaker of blood vessels, 
would have had stamina and con- 

stitution to win the, Liverpool as 

Ascetic’s Silver did in 1906.  Bar- 

cadaile, of whom a _ portrait is 

given, was a sire of extremely limited 

capacity as a racehorse. A son of St. 

Frusquin and Geraldine, bred by the 

late Mr. Charles Perkins, he was 

freely engaged but he only ran four 

times, twice as a two-year-old and 

twice as a three, never making his way 

into a place. A few of his children 

have won minor events under Jockey 

Club Rules;.it is as the sire of Ver- 
mouth that he is chiefly distinguished, 

that horse, after performing very 

moderately on the flat, having done 
decidedly well over hurdles and then 

amongst other stakes over fences 
having carried off the substitute 
National, known last year as_ the 
‘* Raceowners’ Association Steeple- 
chase’’—an unwieldy title altered next 
month to the ‘‘War National.’’ Judg- 
ing by looks, Vermouth would hardly ° 
have been selected from the one and 
twenty starters but he carried his sub- 
stantial burden of 11 st. 10 Ib. victori- 
ously by a couple of lengths, and 
though there can be little doubt that 
for the coming race he will be at the 
top of the handicap, a repetition of his 
success seems quite probable.  Ver- 
mouth’s dam is a daughter of Bushey 
Park—another successful sire of 
jumpers—and Meanus; she was never 
named—an inconvenience when pedi- 
gree tables have to be compiled. 
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Coursing: From a lithograph by Spenser Pryse. 
Reproduced by permission of Messrs. Brown & Phillips, Leicester Galleries. 


Some Altcar Memories 


BY 


WALTER BAXENDALE 


HE plans of a great many staunch 

lovers of coursing have been sadly 
upset by the abandonment of this sea- 
son’s Waterloo Cup, and though I 
have before me as I write in the middle 
of January three distinct schemes for 
the institution of a ‘‘substitute’’ (hate- 
ful word), I am quite certain whether 
the call is to Aldingbourne, Wappen- 
bury or Wryde, that thousands of 


men to whom the pilgrimage to Altcar 
was a yearly outing which could not 
be missed will give the big stake a 
go-bye. The Waterloo Cup over any 
ground but Altcar would be but a 
poor substitute, even though the trials 
at Netherby, Aldingbourne, Wryde, 
Flotterton, Wappenbury, Bescar, or 
even Hockwold, are quite as searching 
as any which are run over the re- 
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claimed part of Lord Sefton’s estate 
between Liverpool and Southport. On 
no other ground that I have visited, 
however, can so great a crowd as that 
which has always been drawn to Altcar 
be accommodated so readily and with 
so little difficulty. The sport is made 
ready to hand there; one has not 
to cross the fields in search of hares, 
for all that is done early in the morn- 
ing by hired beaters, who spread over 
the well-tilled land that lies near the 
great flat green on which the courses 
will be run and drive the hares inward 
gradually. There is no lack of game; 
hares start up in places almost like 
birds flushed, and scurry across a 
twenty acre patch, never stopping till 
they are in the next field, nearer the 
slipper’s screen. The meadows are 
bounded by trenches cut for the pur- 
poses of irrigation, and it is on one 
side of them that the crowd is ranged 
on what might almost be termed a 
parapet running the full length of the 
watercourse or trench. Ahead _ the 
land stretches far away towards the 
western sands. There is no _ place 
quite like Altcar, and, whether the 
trials are run on Rye Heyes, the 
Withnis or on the big flat at Lydiate, 
a full view of every test is possible, 
for it is very rarely that the hares take 
the greyhounds out of sight of the 
crowd. In the old down country days 
of Ashdown and Amesbury it was not 
unusual for course after course to be 
decided where only the judge could 
see with which greyhound the advan- 
tage lay, and it was often weary work 
waiting for that all-important official 
to reappear on the crest of the hill for 
the purpose of signalling his decision 
to the flag steward in the valley below. 
Altcar, indeed, was made for cours- 
ing, and the week in February which 
enthusiasts from all parts of the coun- 
try were in the habit of spending in 
the district, year after year, will now 
be a blank with many of them, for 
they can never be persuaded that a 
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really good substitute for the historic 
event can be provided elsewhere. 
How the walk around the kennels 
at Freshfield, Formby and Hightown 
on the eve of the meeting will be 
missed ! To scores of real lovers of the 
greyhound that was one of the treats 
of the gathering, and though it is 
many years since [ acquired the habit, 
the scene last spring was just as in- 
teresting as it was the first time I did 
the circuit. Liverpool was invariably 
left a little after nine o’clock on the 
morning of the draw; more than 
once during the past ten years | 
have been the only coursing man to 
leave the train at Freshfield for the 
walk to Wright’s strong kennel and 
thence to the Warren (Mr. H. Hardy’s 
place) and the Grapes Hotel, but there 
has always been a little crowd to finish 
the morning with. Only friends of the 
owners called at the private establish- 
ments which are named, but what 
greyhounds have been seen there dur- 
ing the last few years! Prince Plaus- 
ible, Peregrine Pickle, Thoughtless 
Beauty—surely one of the best bitches 
ever seen even at Altcar—Paracelsus, 
Burnaby, Pensive Beauty, Priestlaw 
and Lusory, are among the public per- 
formers Joe Wright has had out in his 
little paddock at Freshfield at one time 
or another for the inspection of visitors 
on the eve of the great coursing car- 
nival, while Little, who suceeded poor 
Sandy Reid as Mr. Hardy’s trainer, 
never made any secret of his faith 
in Hoprend and Hopsack, the two 
cracks sheltered at the Warren during 
his tenancy of one of the most up-to- 
date establishments in the whole coun- 
try. Wild Night, Mr. Hardy’s Water- 
too winner in 1898, was sent from 
the old kennel at Ashton-on-Mersey 
to beat the Duke of Leeds’ Lang Syne, 
and that year was also memorable as 
being the one at which the late Mr. 
R. A. Brice first judged. I have good 
reason to remember 1898 and its Altcar 
incidents, and can recall poor John 
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Trevor, the nominator of Wild Night, 
turning from the crowd when the flag 
went up in his favour and wiping 
away a tear, remarking, “ I’ve lived 
for this; now it has come I am fool- 
ish.’’ That was certainly a great day 
for both the Midlands and the North, 
Mr. Trevor, who had done so much 
for the Lichfield Meeting, and Mr. 
Hardy being two of the most popular 
personalities in the coursing world. 
The Grapes Hotel is not far from 
either Wright’s or Little’s place, and 
one was always certain of meeting Pat 
Quigley and other Irish trainers there, 
for the comfortable hostelry between 
Freshfield and Formby has for years 
been headquarters of the ‘‘ cross-chan- 
nel ’’ brigade. It was there that Lord 
Protector was un-sheeted on the bowl- 
ing green last year, and was given the 
high character of being one of the 
handsomest youngsters ever sent from 
Ireland. He certainly looked a pic- 
ture, and on appearance alone he was 
backed by more than one sound judge 
who was present at the draw a few 
hours later. As winner of the Irish 
Cup Lord Protector made a very dis- 
appointing appearance at Altcar, for 
while possessed of tremendous pace he 
floundered badly at the turn, and 


sadly besmirched cross-channel 
reputation. 
Master McGrath’s appearance in 


1868 was very different, and though 
my Altcar memories do not extend 
nearly as far back as that period, I 
have been thrilled by the story of his 
running told me by a really sound 
judge who saw his three successful ap- 
pearances. The Master was a wonder, 
beyond all doubt, for he was not only 
exceptionally fast and clever, but a 
really good killer. It was his last 
quality which accounted for his many 
victories. Fullerton was another great 
dog; though his old trainer, Mr. Ed- 
ward Dent, will not admit that the son 
of Greentick—Bit of Fashion, was 
actually the best greyhound he ever 
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handled. To divide one Waterloo 
Cup with a kennel mate and then win 
three others in successive years was a 
record which seems likely to stand for 
all time, and still | am not alone in the 
opinion that had Sir R. W. B. Jar- 
dine’s Long Span, the winner in 1907, 
not been bottled up after his puppy 
season, he might have equalled, if not 
beaten, that great performance. Long 
Span, even as a puppy, was an excep- 
tional greyhound, and I shall never 
forget seeing him in his comfortable 
kennel at Hightown the day before his 
appearance in the big event. I had 
seen him win a trial at one of the club 
meetings the same season, and would 
have taken one of the long odds bets 
of 100 to 7 which were to be had on 
that occasion but for listening to the 
warning of a veteran, who declared 
that the form shown by the Castlemilk 
puppy was really too good to be true. 
I have often wondered what the old 
chap thought when he saw Long Span 
in the slips for the deciding course 
with the Irish nominee, Mr. A. D. 
Gaussen’s Glenbridge. The son of 
Pateley Bridge—Forest Fairy won 
easily enough, and could have been 
backed at 10 to 1 to repeat that per- 
formance twelve months hence had 
any layer shown the least inclination 
to do business. Talk about a Border 
country tip, there were men from 
Dumfries-shire at Altcar that day who 
had backed Long Span to win Water- 
loo honours in the early autumn of 
the previous year. I do not remember 
such confidence in connection with any 
candidate for classic honours. In the 
following year he was beaten by a 
litter sister in Mr. E. Hulton’s Hallow 
Eve, an undersized and rather weedy 
bitch thought so little of that she was 
taken to Altcar merely as a companion 
to the first and second string of the St. 
Anne’s kennel. It is a fact that she 
was run simply because Platonic and 
Fancy Lass broke down; 1000 to 15 
were the odds laid against her on the 
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night of the draw, and very much 
against his will—for he had not the 
least confidence in the hope of his 
kennel—Mr. Hulton took the very nice 
bet of £3,000 to £45 against the 


daughter of Pateley Bridge. Her bril- 
liancy through the stake was wonder- 
ful, and she won the highest honours 
of the year by out-working Lord 
Sefton’s Silhouette in a fine deciding 
course. Mr. Hulton won again last 


year with Harmonicon. Sir R. W. B. 
Jardine also has followed up Long 
Span’s triumph with Jabberwock in 
1911, but I have not the least doubt 
that each owner has the _ pleasanter 
Other 


memories of his early win. 
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notable ‘ doubles ”” during the last 
few years have been Messrs. Dennis’s 
Dendraspis (1909) and Dilwyn (1914), 


and Mr. S. Hill Wood’s Heavy 
Weapon (1910) and Hung Well 
1913), while Denny Smith, the 


trainer of both Mr. Hill Wood’s grey- 
hounds, gained a third triumph in 
1915, when Sir Thomas Dewar scored 
his first big coursing success with 
Winning Number, a Barbican pur- 
chase, and a real bargain if ever there 
was one, for he was bought for the 
Scottish owner by Mr. W. H. Brice 
for less than £300. His death the 
season following his win at Altcar was 
a great loss to the breed. 


HRO’ the blown sand and the dust 
Wearily strain we our eyes, 
Lest filled with slaughter’s grim lust, 
Foes should our comrades surprise, 


Sleeping assured in our trust. 


Weary are we, for we know 


Scarce will they dare to attack, 
Risking their all on the throw, 
Daring the sand at their back, 


Scorning the sun’s parching glow. 


For one short moment false dawn 


Cheats with a fair world of dreams, 
Where, on a green sea upborn, 
Pearl-like the mosque softly gleams 


Whence the Azan rings forlorn. 


But the quick sun’s rays recall 
Me to this dread land instead, 


The mosque with its whitewashed mud wall, 
The palm groves where fevers are bred, 


Duty upholds us although 


And the dirt and salt sand over all. 


Weary are we, but we know 
Britain has need of the post, 


Honour may scarcely be sought 
Where the sun and salt sandare the foe. 


The Salmon and the Lady 


BY 


JOHN BICKERDY KE. 


N invitation came, for a July holi- 
i \day, from the Widow and Laura to 
be one of their party. ‘‘Truly, there is 
a tide in the affairs of men which, 
taken at the flood, leads on to—well, 
Laura, I suppose,’’ thought Reginald 
Colquhoun, as he looked out over 
Whitehall from the windows of His 
Majesty’s Red Tape and Sealing Wax 
Department one spring morning. It 
was good of the “‘chief’’ to let him go; 
but salmon fishing !—that was the rub. 
He had never caught a salmon, and 
Laura had caught many, and he might 
make a fool of himself in her violet 
eyes. However, the opportunity was 
too good to be lost: he would buy a 
salmon rod, a reel and a few flies. 


G 


That seemed simple enough; and— 
yes—it might, perhaps, be as well to 
get a book on salmon fishing, and 
keep it quietly in his portmanteau for 
reference when needful. Little Gadsby 
at the Junior Pall Mall had often 
spoken of the ‘‘Jock Scott’’ as a good 
fly, and he ought to know. Yes, he 
must get some ‘‘Jock Scotts.”’ 

He again ran his eyes over Mrs. 
De Witte’s letter: ‘‘ Captain Haill 
and Mr. Sybil, the poet, are to be of 
the party.” 

‘* Are they ?”’ he thought. ‘‘I won- 
der if they know anything about 
salmon fishing? It’s a bit inconsider- 
ate of Mrs. De Witte to have invited 
them, for I am sure Laura does not 
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want to have them there pestering her 
with their attentions.”’ 

The situation was not without its 
humorous side, for in inviting to her 
house in Norway the three eligibles 
whose initials had figured most fre- 
quently on her niece’s dance pro- 
gramme that summer, Mrs. De Witte 
had secured as guests men who hardly 
knew one end of a fishing rod from 
the other, though two, at least, could 
give a good account of themselves 
with the gun or in the saddle. But as 
Miss Hargreaves—Laura of the violet 
eyes—was a salmon fisherwoman, it 
may be that Mrs. De Witte had deter- 
mined to teach ‘‘ mere men ”’ that in 
some respects the ‘‘ weaker sex,’’ as 
humorists call them, are occasionally 
their superiors. 

I may pass over briefly the per- 
plexities of Miss Hargreaves’ three 
most devoted admirers in consequence 
of Mrs. De Wiitte’s invitation. Mr. 
Sybil, the poet, studied The Field 
diligently, and reading therein an 
article describing the advantages of 
fine tackle for salmon in low water, 
purchased a sea-trout rod, some fine 
casts, and a dozen small flies. 

Captain Haill, in his bluff way, went 
into a well-known fishing-tackle shop 
in the Strand, and said: ‘‘Look here, 
I want a salmon rod—a good big 
one. You know the sort of thing.”’ 

Yes, sir,’’ said the man; this 
would suit you—nineteen feet; six 
guineas. You’ll want a line and reel 
to match, of course ?”’ 

And the Captain duly bought and 
paid for ‘‘ one best, patent, double- 
backed, treble reversible check, etc., 
etc., reel,’?’ and a hundred yards of 
‘extra superfine, elongated, sixteen 
plait, tapered, double-distilled salmon 
line.”’ 

The Captain mentioned that he was 
going to Norway shortly. ‘‘ Hadn’t 
you better have some prawn tackle ?”’ 
suggested the assistant. The Captain 
said he would not take any. At the 
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club that night he told an admiring 
circle, as a huge joke, how, on going 
to get some salmon tackle for Norway, 
“ the fellah actually wanted me to buy 
hooks for prawns, as if | was going 
shrimping, the idiot!” 

Colquhoun was a little more fortu- 
nate. Having a friend, a member of 
the Fly Fishers’, he was taken to the 
pretty little club-house in the Hay- 
market, and introduced to a man who 
“knew all about it,’? who set him 
right on the subject of rod, flies and 
tackle generally. In one respect each 
of our friends acted similarly, going 
into a bookseller’s shop, asking for 
the latest work on salmon fishing, and 
receiving copies of the same volume, 
to wit, ‘* The Whole Art and Mystery 
of Salmon Fishing,’’ which they put 
away for the time being, intending to 
read it during spare moments on the 
voyage across the North Sea. 

When Mr. Sybil, the poet, did turn 
to the pages of his instructor, and be- 
gan to consider the numerous dia- 
grams illustrating the various methods 
of casting, and adorned with the letters 
brain began to reel, and closing the 
book he ejaculated, ‘‘ If she is to be 
mine, I will win her through other 
lines than those of silk—lines in 
praise of the sport she loves so well.’’ 
A few minutes later he might have 
been seen sitting in a remote part of 
the vessel endeavouring to worry out 
of the English language a word which 
rhymed with “ fjord.’’ In this he 
failed, nor was he grateful to Colqu- 
houn, to whom he went in his diffi- 
culty, for suggesting ‘‘ hee-hawed ”’ 
as the very, and, in fact, only thing, 
and commending to the poet the 
couplet— 


‘Going up the fjord, 
The donkey-engine hee-hawed.”’ 


Of the three, perhaps, Captain Haill 
was the most troubled as he pored 
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over “* The Whole Art and Mystery to have’ every advantage that money 
of Salmon Fishing,’’ for the author could give him, he sent an order off 
had not begun quite at the beginning. for fifty pounds’ worth of flies, casts, 
What were “‘tags’’ and ‘‘toppings’’? etc., as soon as the steamer arrived 


Qloved hand to release a Sea trout 
hook ftom the small of his back ” 


And what was meant by a “‘ thrash at Stavanger. So strong is the force 
down ’’? He doubted his beautiful of example, that Mr. Sybil acted 
rod, he mistrusted his elaborate similarly, giving special orders that 
reel. One thing was clear, he had not the flies were to be ‘“ colour har- 
nearly tackle enough; and meaning monies ’’—a poetic phrase in his text- 
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him 
reconciled 


book which had appealed to 
strongly, and somewhat 
him to the situation. 

Colquhoun, with that sound com- 
mon sense and power of penetration 
which distinguishes every member of 
His Majesty’s Red Tape and Sealing 
Wax Department, quickly discovered 
that the whole art and mystery of the 
sport in print would be of little service 
until some experience had _ been 
acquired at the river side. He there- 
fore decided that his best course was 
to gillie the ladies so far as they would 
allow him, studying their methods, 
and doing a little quiet practice at fly- 
casting as opportunity offered. 

What the handsome widow thought 
about it all she never confided to me. 
Since her husband’s death she had 
devoted herself to salmon fishing with 
remarkable keenness for a woman. 


Being the daughter of a Scotch laird, 
and having passed her early years by 
the side of a Highland salmon river, 


she was to the manner born, so to 
speak, and must very quickly have 
discovered how much—or how little 
—her guests knew on the subject of 
her favourite sport. Miss Hargreaves 
was her pupil, and a very apt one. 
Both ladies were going out well pro- 
vided with half-waders, short tweed 
skirts, waterproof jackets, and all the 
other necessary outfit for a six weeks’ 
visit to a Norwegian salmon river. 
The journey across the North Sea 
was uneventful, beyond that Mr. Sybil 
wrote an ode to Rude Boreas, com- 
plimenting him on having kept a dis- 
creet distance during their journey. 
There was the usual stay of a night in 
Bergen, the visit to the fish market 
in early morning, where fish of 
strange colours, and alive, were shown 
in tanks to proposing purchasers, and 
then followed the voyage up the wild 
west coast, so wonderful to those who 
undertake it for the first time—now 
on the open sea, now through narrow 
channels between rocky islands, varied 
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by journeys inland up deep inlets of 
the sea hemmed in by great snow- 
capped mountains. Finally, our party 
left the steamer at a little quay some 
miles up a great northern fjord. Here 
half a dozen stolkjdrres, driven by 
girls, met them, and sleek, cream 
fjord ponies, by the side of some of 
which ran foals, swiftly brought them 
to Mrs. De Witte’s charming wooden- 
built chdlet, half-way up the valley 
of a famous salmon river. 

‘“ No fish yet,’’ exclaimed Mrs. De 
Witte the moment she saw the water 
running low and clear along its rocky 
bed. 

Why ?”’ 
unguardedly. 

‘Oh! the water is far too low. 
We must pray for rain several times 
a day.” 

Mr. Sybil was much _ mystified. 
Here was a river with pools and, at 
any rate, some water in it, yet there 
was no fish, and they were to pray 
for rain! How could that help? Did 
it rain fish in Scandinavia? But 
fortunately he kept these vain ques- 
tionings to himself. 

During the first ten days, as the 
rain declined to come down and the 
fish to come up, visits were paid to 
a brown trout lake among the moun- 
tains. Captain Haill begged to be ex- 
cused on the grounds that he would 
like to give his new rod a trial, the 
truth being that he very sensibly 
wished to learn how to cast before ex- 
hibiting his prowess before the ladies 
either on lake or river. So on the day 
after their arrival Sybil and Colqu- 
houn acted as aquatic cavaliers to the 
ladies. Colquhoun artfully declined 
to take a rod, saying that he would 
net the trout for the others. Mr. 
Sybil, less discreet, achieved a broken 
rod top, and hooked Miss Hargreaves 
in the side of her cloth cap, certainly 
endangering one, at least, of the afore- 
mentioned violet eyes. Perhaps it was 
in consequence of this incident that 


asked Captain Haill 
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on the morning following Mrs. De 
Witte discovered that she liked noth- 
ing so well for breakfast as the little 
brown trout which swarmed in the 
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sulk that evening. The way his fly 
had caught in everything behind and 
around him, and steadily refused to 
shoot out over the water in front of 


Aa 
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river, and begged the poet to get a 
dish for her. Some hours later Mr. 
Sybil proudly returned with six sam- 
‘lets in his nice new creel! 

Captain Haill was at first inclined to 


him, was outrageous. The fault, he 
believed, lay with the scoundrelly rod- 
maker. The widow, seeing that some- 
thing was wrong, devoted herself to 
amusing him, leaving Laura to Col- 
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quhoun, and there was for a time per- 
fect contentment, save that the poet 
afflicted each and all impartially with 
his views—strong ones—on midges, 
and with descriptions of his trout fish- 
ing. The trout—they mercifully did 
not tell him he had been killing infant 
salmon—had, in his own words, 
‘soared through the ambient air, as 
if to seek a home in the heavenly blue 
above.’ This was after they were 
hooked. 

L wish I had space to tell the pretty 
love story of Laura and her admirers 
at length. Mr. Sybil, whom Laura 
had first 


at viewed with some sym- 
pathy—evervone knows what pity is 
akin to—fell altogether out of the 


running as he gradually became an 
object of amusement. It was impos- 
sible not to smile on finding him 
seated on a rock with tackle books 
spread around him, and gazing with 
a despondent and wondering air at 
flies which, at the end of his cast, 
never rose a fish. Even kind-hearted 
Mrs. De Witte, who would not have 
hurt the feelings of a midge, and least 
of all a poet, was roused to laughter 
on suddenly coming upon a poet at a 
bend of the river struggling vainly 
with gloved hand to release sea- 
trout hook from the small of his back. 

Captain Haill flogged the river 
daily, for having twice seen fish move 
he could not be persuaded that fiy- 
fishing under the conditions which ex- 
isted was useless. Laura said he was 
** plucky to stick it so,’’ and thus en- 
couraged, he fished away from morn 
to eve, returning weary, and, alas for 
him, in no humour or condition to pay 
his court to a somewhat exigent voung 
lady. Mrs. De Witte, however, really 


svmpathised with him, and was full 
of apologies for the bad sport he was 
having. 

Meanwhile Colquhoun waited for a 
space and profited by the others’ ex- 
After a little quiet and 
found, 


periences. 


solitary practice he with a 
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proper sense of thankfulness, that he 
, could throw a fairly good line. 

And what of Laura? It is the privi- 
lege and custom of novelists to peer 
and pry into fair damsels’ hearts, and 
make known their alleged discoveries 
to a hard, unsympathetic world. But 
it is mere pretence after all. The 
workings of the female mind are ab- 
solutely inscrutable. There is, maybe, 
a smile and possibly a blush as he 
enters the room. ‘* She loves him,”’ 
cries the observant, watchful writer. 
Not a bit of it: the smile is a pleasant 
habit learned at Madame Du Voix’ 
finishing school at Brussels; the blush 
was caused by a momentary doubt as 
to whether she had forgotten to fix a 
safety-pin to that badly-cut placket 
hole, which, owing to the wretched 
dressmaker not having, ete. No, the 
most we can do is to surmise; and I 
may go so far in that direction as to 
say that at the period in this veracious 
history now arrived at Miss  Har- 
greaves was not really smitten with 
either of her admirers, though keenly 
alive to their admiration. If ap- 
proached, she might, like many more, 
have whispered, It is so unex- 
pected,’’ but this is finishing school 
business again, for they invariably 
know it all along. Of her two adorers 
—the poet may be omitted from the 
calculation—I may surmise again that 
Haill was admired for his fine figure 
and strength, and for being a soldier. 
Colquhoun, however, distinctly 
good looking, waltzed divinely, and, 
moreover, had brains—a combination 
which usually goes far. the 
whole, I think we may safely say that 
the betting on the two favourites for 
the matrimonial stakes was at this time 
even, and that Laura was far more 
keen on catching a large salmon than 
on either a soldier or civil servant. 

Matters were in this position when 
one night the Northern rain-god, as 
Mr. Sybil would have put it, lifted the 
sluice gates of the clouds which for 
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the rod in half and very G 


headforemost into 


two days had been gathering round 
the mountains, and the chalet became 
animated with the spirit of coming 
sport. Down came the water; it 
cleared, steadied, and not till then did 
Mrs. De Witte and Laura don their 
waders and sally forth accoutred for 
the fray. Five salmon to Mrs. De 
Witte, three to her niece—this was 


their record before lunch. Colquhoun, 
ever cautious, had insisted upon ac- 
companying them as gillie, but in the 
afternoon Mrs. De Witte, who felt 
vexed to see him losing such excellent 
sport, made him leave them and take 
a beat higher up the river, just above 
a series of pools which Captain Haill 
had gone to fish earlier in the day. 
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Mr. Sybil, it may be mentioned, had 
stayed at home to write letters, in one 
of which he arranged for a telegram 
recalling him to England. The 
ground, he told Mrs. De Witte, was 
too wet for agreeable walking, and he 
was tired of fishing so much. 

A mile up the river Colquhoun 
spied a tall form looming large against 
the sky-line. It was Haill, evidently 
doing battle with a big fish, which 
was stolidly taking him down stream 
foot by foot. Luck had come to him 
at last. As the two men approached 
the fish made a sudden rush, taking 
out some fifty yards of line. The 
bank here was lined with huge angular 
rocks, made slippery by the rain. Over 


these, in high excitement, Captain 
Haill floundered in his attempt to 
keep up with the salmon. Suddenly 


the fish leaped high, falling back with 
a resounding splash. Haill was at the 
moment stepping over a rough an- 
gular rock which lay edge upwards, 
and the wild antic of the fish so dis- 
tracted his attention that he tripped 
up, and fell across his rod, which 
broke with a sharp crack; its owner 
very nearly pitched head foremost in- 
to the river. 

““Never mind me,’’ cried, 
pluckily. ‘* Take my rod if the fish 
is still 

His face was white, and he was evi- 
dently nearly fainting with pain. 
Colquhoun, of course, went to his 
help, but the sporting instinct of the 
fallen man prevailed. ‘* I’m not much 
hurt,’’ he gasped out. ‘‘ I wouldn’t 
lose that fish for a hundred pounds. 
For God’s sake see if he’s on. My 
man will look after me.”’ 

By some happy chance the sudden 
slackening of the line had induced the 
fish to stop. Colquhoun, gently re- 
moving the broken'rod from under the 
fallen man, and taking the two upper 
joints while the gillie held the butt 
bearing the reel, proceeded with many 
inward misgivings to play the salmon. 
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Fortunately the tackle was exception- 
ally strong and the hold good. After a 
short sulk the fish, which was getting 
exhausted, worked languidly out into 
the strong current, and was instantly 
carried rapidly away down stream. 
The heavy foaming water bore it along 
irresistibly for a considerable distance, 
but by good luck rather than skill, 
Colquhoun, who was beginning to 
think that the case was hopeless, sud- 
denly found the line slack and the 
fish lying on its side in an eddy close 
to the bank; and, wonder of wonders, 
there was Laura looking on anxiously. 

“Bravo! bravo!” that dear girl 
cried as the huge fish was gaffed; “ it 
was wonderful of you to play him with 
a broken rod,’’ and the violet eyes 
beamed on him. 

** Luck, all luck,’’ said he; and she 
thought how modest he was. Then 
he told her how Haill had hooked the 
fish and of the fall among the rocks. 
Mrs. De Witte, who was fishing the 
pool below, was summoned, and a 
little later a procession might have 
been seen wending its way towards 
the chdlet. First a gillie carrying 
with difficulty splendid forty- 
pounder, fresh up from the sea, and 
bright as new silver; secondly, es- 
corted by Mrs. De Witte, Captain 
Haill, much bruised, and with a 
broken arm, leaning on the sturdy 
Norske farmer who acted as his gillie ; 
and, lastly, Laura and Colquhoun. 
When a doctor at last arrived he or- 
dered the invalid to bed, where, in 
consequence of a high temperature, 
he was kept for ten days. Mrs. De 
Witte nursed him devotedly, while 
Laura and Colquhoun flogged the 
river daily. The incident of the forty- 
pounder made Colquhoun an_ object 
of interest in fair Laura’s eyes. She 
had seriously doubted his prowess as 
a salmon fisher, but his performance 
with the broken rod quite removed 
any such idea. Moreover, he now be- 
gan to get salmon on his own flies, 
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and after playing a forty-pounder on 
half a rod, the catching of fish from 
twelve to twenty pounds, the usual 
thing on that river, seemed child’s 
play by comparison. ‘‘ Hang on to 
‘em all you dare; when they run, hold 
the rod well up, and keep as near ’em 
as you can. Follow these rules, and 
you'll do.’? This was the advice of 
his friend at the Fly Fishers’. Colqu- 
houn followed it and did. 

One day Laura said she meant to 
have a rest, and asked him if he would 
mind her coming up the river with him 
and seeing him kill a fish or two. If 
he would mind! Yes, those were her 
words. Now, gentle reader—I love 
the old-fashioned phrase—if you really 
do think he had any serious objection 
to raise to the proposal, let me tell vou 
that an active, lithe, upstanding man 
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looks to the very best advantage in 
killing a salmon. 

Laura came, saw, and—no, she did 
not conquer; the conquest had been 
made weeks before; but after an ex- 
hibition fish had been killed the twain 
had lunch together, and then—but, 
there, need I go on with the story ? 
The conclusion is so obvious. Suffice 
it to say that then fell out what every- 
one might have expected under the 
circumstances. The representative of 
His Majesty’s Red Tape and Sealing 
Wax Department took his tide at the 
flood. 

I had a letter from Colquhoun’s 
charming Norwegian hostess only the 
other day. I knew her bold, charac- 


teristic writing at once, but the signa- 
ture bothered me for a moment. It 
was Janet Haill.”’ 
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HE was just like a moss rose her- 
w) self, a perfect duck of a person, 
at least so nine-tenths of the lads 
thought, and if the other tenth didn’t 
—then they didn’t count. She had 
that soft sort of down on her that is 
so fascinating, and a complexion that 
owed its excellence to no known soap 
or preparation, guaranteed to produce 
superlative female loveliness out of the 
most unpromising material. And her 
eves were that dark sort of hazel that 
toned in with her hair. She was a 
widow, and she rode like—well, like 
no one | have ever seen. She could 


hold things that ran away” with 
strong men, notwithstanding that her 
wrists were about the size of your 


two fingers. 

And The Bird ’’ simply adored 
her, so did the chap with whom he was 
in racing partnership, Tom Lascelles, 
only I don’t think he ever had a 
chance. So did—but no matter—it’s a 
painful memory! ‘‘The Bird,’’ whose 
real name, although it doesn’t really 
signify for the purposes of this yarn, 
was John Egerton, and quite the best 
man over a country, or on his feet, that 
I have ever known, and at the time 
of this little history—a long while be- 
fore this present war—a G.R. with a 
very large practice, who could pick 
his rides and was every bit as good as 
the best of the ‘‘ professors,’’ with the 
additional advantage of not being 
compelled to do it for filthy lucre. For 
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he had a good deal of his own, and 


the *‘ plunder’? was almost the last 
thing that entered into his calcula- 
tions. The first thing he thought of 
was Moya Desmond, but as she ap- 
parently gave him reason to 
imagine that she thought of him first, 
last, or at any time, and as ‘‘ The 
Bird ’’ was as backward in coming for- 
ward in an affair of that sort as he 
was ready and able to ride a bad horse 
over a worse country, he had not ad- 
vanced one step towards his objective. 
He was a clean-limbed, well-groomed 
person, and unless you knew who he 
was you would never have suspected 
that he had ever ridden anything more 
formidable than a rocking horse. He 
never ‘‘ talked horse,’’ which was so 
refreshing of him, and he hated horsey 
women. I remember once upon a 
time at a certain dinner party he got 
plumped down alongside a lady who 
did not know who he was, and who 
proceeded to talk ‘* huntin’’’ and 
racin’ ’’ and chasin’ ”’ to him all 
the way from the olives to the ices, 
and presented him with a minute and 
highly coloured account of her doings 
with the Belvoir and the ‘‘ Blazers,”’ 
finishing off by asking him “‘ if he 
rode.”’ 

After dinner she asked me who the 
nice-lookin’ young sportsman was 
I was sittin’ next to at din-din.”’ I, 
scenting what had been happening, for 
I had sat next to her myself many a 
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time, for my sins I suppose, said : 
“Oh, that’s Captain Jack Egerton of 
the 99th Lancers !”’ 

““ What??? she said, You don’t 
mean the Jack Egerton who won the 
Liverpool on Anak last vear! And I 
asked him if he rode 

I believe it did her good; but you 
never know with a woman who drops 
her *‘ g’s’’ and who looks like the 
Cotswolds’ huntsman dressed up in a 
‘vellow dinner frock. 

I have merely dragged in this little 
incident to give vou an idea of “‘ The 
Bird.’’ | have always found that the 
real Customer ’’ is the man who 
does not talk. It is the ‘‘ Cuddy Flin- 
toffs ’’ of this life who are always full 
of hunting noises and who dress like 
dealers—and who can’t ride for mon- 
key nuts, as the old saying goes. 

And Moya Desmond was just the 
same sort in her own way. You could 
never by any possible manner of 
means connect her with the type of 
hard-riding female bruiser’? who 
hunts six days a week, or says she 
does, and who probably only jumps a 
fence after half a hundred other people 
have ‘‘ softened ’’ it for her and made 
it the sort of place that even Mr. Jor- 
rocks would have ridden at ‘* vicious” 
on that ‘ praeter-pluperfect tense of 
*umbugs’”’ Arterxerxes! Yet she could 
ride all right, and bad horses or good 
ones all came the same to her. I’ve 
seen her out with the Pytchley on a 
horse that would have floored you or 
me inside the first three fields—pre- 
supposing, that is, that you and I are 
just the medium, average sort of per- 
former, very good on a good horse, 
worse than medium on a bad one. 

But as money was no detriment (for 
she, like ‘‘ The Bird,’’ had a_ nice 
hunting income and enough to buy 
her frocks at the best shops and her 
hats wherever she wanted to) there was 
never any special reason why _ she 
should ride bad horses. If one came 
her way he was turned, as if by magic, 
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into a different animal. Pullers rarely 
pulled; refusers hardly ever stopped 
with her; and the bad jumpers sur- 
prised themselves with the ease with 
which they got across fences at which 
it was their invariable custom, and 
perhaps even their pastime, to fall. 
After this I do not believe I need tell 
you that she had ‘‘ hands,’’ which is 
tantamount to saying that she had the 
priceless gift of tact; for a man or a 
woman with good hands on a _ horse 
is usually one of those delightfully 
pleasant people who never say the 
right thing at the wrong moment or 
the wrong thing at the right moment. 
As I said before, she was a duck. [| 
shall always think so, in spite of— 
but we will leave it at that for the 
moment. Having introduced you to 
my heroine and my hero you will 
naturally expect to meet the villain, 
and you shall! 

He is not a rival for Moya’s hand. 
He is not Tom Lascelles, the bril- 
liant welter weight and one of the best- 
natured fellows you could meet in a 
day’s march, and he is not a dark, 
sinister man in the Blues, who gets 
warned off the turf on a false charge 
of pulling and then marries the lovely 
Mova. He is none of these persons, 
but a sure-’nough ”’ villain all the 
same, and he shall make his bow to 
you. 

His name was Fenton, and he lived 
at Betchford, in the middle of the great 
sporting county of Flatshire, where 
“ The Bird’? and Tom Lascelles had 
their joint stable, which numbered 
about nine chasers of varying merit, 
from Anak and Caligula, a past and a 
possible future winner over Aintree, 
down to Moss Rose, the beautiful 
blood mare that Moya Desmond had 
sent them, and who was ready for the 
Great Flatshire Steeplechase. Moss 
Rose was turned over from fox-catch- 
ing to chasing, not because her owner 
thought she had a big chance, but 
because she knew that she would run 
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forward, and it would be, anyway, a 
good sporting sort of contest, which 
any real ‘“‘ tradesman’’ over big 
fences might win; for the fences 
wanted doing. Moya also did not 
particularly want Jack Egerton to ride 
Caligula, whose education was_ far 
from complete, and she thought that 
if she could persuade him to steer 
Moss Rose he would at any rate be 
safe from some of the unquestionable 
risks he would run if he got up on the 
hot-headed five-year-old. © Winning 


at the ‘‘ Parks’? was one thing, but 
riding Caligula over the Flatshire 
raspers was quite another. Neverthe- 


less, if the horse could be persuaded 
to stand up he undoubtedly held a 
very big chance indeed. He _ had 
skipped over the Sandown fences as 
if they were so many sheep hurdles, 
and his victory and the method of it 
in the Grand Military Handicap Chase 
had set the seal on his brilliance. But 
he had a lot to learn, and it was not 
originally proposed to attempt much 
more with him till he had had another 
year of it to learn his trade. 

At this juncture enters the villain, 
Fenton, whose trade was that of a 
trainer of jumpers, and a first-class 
steeplechase jockey, for although he 
trained, Fenton still got up and rode, 
and was about the second best man in 
all the three kingdoms. Fenton’s es- 
tablishment was next door to our 
friends’, and he had a horse in the 
Great Flatshire Chase about which no 
one, except the owner (who was a 
pawnbroker) and the trainer, knew 
very much. He was a useful brown 
gelding, by name Caiaphas, had made 
frequent successful appearances in 
sellers, and had as frequently been 
bought in; but up till now had not 
flown at such high game as the Great 
Flatshire. 

Now Fenton was a robber. I have 
not mentioned this fact before, but 
** villain ’’ is a comprehensive and all- 
embracing term, and like most robbers 
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he believed that he was cleverer than 
everyone else; which, by the way, is a 
great mistake—because sometimes 
when you set a snare for the feet of 
the unwary you step into it yourself 
and come to grief. 

Fenton was extremely anxious to 
win the Great Flatshire for the owner 
of the redoubtable Caiaphas, and he 
believed that there was only one real 
danger—the brilliant Caligula. Fen- 
ton had got it into his head that Cali- 
gula was a very present danger, and 
that if ‘‘ The Bird’’ rode him he 
would be an almost over-powering 
menace to the chances of the hope 
of Fenton Lodge—the modestly 
veiled, if unflatteringly handicapped, 
Caiaphas. 

“It’s a fair coup, sir,’’ he had said 
to Mr. Hoppgarten, the bejewelled 
owner of Caiaphas, “‘if only that there 
Captain Egerton don’t ride their ’orse. 
Our’s could win with another 10 Ibs. 
on ’im, but he ain’t class enough to 
beat Caligula, even receiving twelve.”’ 

Imagine then Mr. Fenton’s joy 
when he heard that ‘‘ the Captain ”’ 
had been persuaded to ride Moss 
Rose, the lady’s horse, and that they 
were looking for a jockey for Caligula. 

Being, as I have said, one of the 
clever ones, Fenton did not believe 
for one moment that this was any- 
thing more than a “ blind.’’ Also 
he did not believe in leaving anything 
to chance, if it could be avoided. 

“Putting ’im up on the other one 
to git a price about their best!’’ he 
snorted indignantly, never for one mo- 
ment believing that they might not 
really think that Caligula was ad- 
vanced enough to be really trusted. 

Moya had made such a point about 
Jack’s riding Moss Rose that he, 
being as I think I have already indi- 
cated ready to try and fly to heaven 
on a bicycle if she asked him to, had 
jumped at her offer. In his heart of 
hearts Jack rather fancied the beau- 
tiful chestnut mare in the deep going, | 
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which it was certain to be, for the 
winter had been something more than 
‘“ open,’’ and the mare had further- 
more proved herself a real good stayer 
on a heavy day at Gatwick, when she 
galloped them all to a standstill. Per- 
haps he also hoped that if by any 
chance Moss Rose did win the other 
Moss Rose might perhaps—well, 
I never quite knew what it was Jack 
Egerton hoped. Besides, although 
Tom Lascelles believed in Caligula, 
Jack Egerton didn’t, and he was not 
entirely in favour of the  horse’s 
Starting. 

Nevertheless as they have got to 
have public experience some time or 
other, and as the horse was well for- 
ward, Lascelles decided to run him 
and let him take his chance. 

With “‘ The Bird ’’ booked to ride 
Moss Rose, the problem of a suitable 
pilot arose. 

At this 
enters. 

Fenton hacked over to Latchford 
Lodge one fine autumn = afternoon 
about three weeks before the race and 
after giving his horse over to one of 
Lascelles’ lads, walked up to the 
house. Both Tom Lascelles and Jack 
Egerton were in, and at once made the 
renowned trainer-jockey welcome ; for 
although there were many stories 
current to Fenton’s detriment, he had 
never done either of them a bad turn 
and was always an obsequious and 
outwardly pleasant neighbour. 

“‘I ’appened to ’ear,’’ said Mr. Fen- 
ton, after he had been accommodated 
with a cup of tea and a cigarette, ‘ I 
’appened to ’ear as you thought of 
running your young ’orse at Flat- 
shire, Mr. Lascelles, and seeing as 
I’ve only got old Caiaphas in and 
’aven’t no particular fancy for ridin’ 
of ’im myself, I thought as I’d come 
and see if you might be wantin’ 

someone !”’ 

Now, although it is always rather 
dangerous going outside your own 


point again the villain 
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stable for a jockey, Lascelles was 
a bit nettled as a matter of fact at 
Master Jack’s having succumbed to 
petticoat influence and left him more 
or less out in the cold, and he had 
been rather put to it to decide upon 
who to get to ride Caligula. Thomas, 
the leading light, was not free, and 
the choice amongst the second-raters 
was decidedly restricted. that 
when Fenton made offer, he 
jumped at it. 

“But of course,’’ he said, ‘‘I should 
be very glad if you could ride him 
for me. I should have asked you be- 
fore, only I made sure you would be 
riding your own.” 

““ Caiaphas, you mean, sir?’’ said 
Fenton. ‘‘ Mr. Hoppgarten ’e was 
anxious for me to ride ’im, but ’e’s 
entered agin my advice. Clean out 
of ’is class, and if so be the ride on 
your ’orse is available, I should not 
let Mr. Hoppgarten’s h’ideas stand in 
the way. Now, as I look at it, your 
orse ought to go very close, and as 
soon as I ’eard Captain Egerton was 
riding the ladv’s ’unter I thought as 
I’'d pop over and see if I could be of 
any use.”’ 

“We'll call it a deal, Fenton,’’ 
said Lascelles. ‘‘ He’s well and he’s 
a good ’un, even though he’s not had 
as much practice over a real big coun- 
try as I should like—but give him 
plenty of time to get on his legs and 
I believe if he stands up that he’ll beat 
—more than beat him for pace at the 
finish. Come over and ride him a 
school or two. I think of sending him 
a rough gallop with old Anak and a 
couple more next Monday, and _ it 
would be a good chance for you to 
make his acquaintance. Of course I 
think he’s rotten badly treated in the 
handicap, but he’s got to go out and 
have a fling in public some time or 
other, and even if he doesn’t win it 
will be a good school for him.”’ 

During this conversation Jack Eger- 
ton had kept silence, but after Fenton, 
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with a renewed promise to be over 
bright and early for the gallop on 
Monday, had gone homewards, he 
said: ‘‘ I don’t like him, Tom! You 
won’t back the horse, will you, or at 
any rate nothing more than a saver? 
I’d have ridden him only you see for 
one thing I never thought you 
seriously contemplated running him, 
and for another, vou see “ 

‘* Oh, I know all about the ‘ other,’ 
voung fellow!’ said Tom. ‘ Also 
I really believe, between ourselves, 
that he might quite easily win, and 
there’s no one better than Fenton offer- 
ing, anyway. The Trumpeter, Miles 
Dempster’s horse, is sure to. start 
favourite, and they will back at least 
two others before they look at mine, 
so if I get any sort of a price I shall 
have adash. I think Fenton’s a pretty 
good judge, and I think you’re miss- 
ing a winner, old son! However, 
when a young man loses his heart he 
frequently loses his head !”’ 

At this point Jack shied a match 
box at him and hit him on his bald 
patch, and then offered to have a 
friendly tenner that Moss’ Rose 
finished in front of Caligula; an offer 
at which the good-natured giant 
scoffed, protesting that he did not want 
to go in for daylight robbery. 


‘ 


It is the day of the Great Flatshire 
Chase. For the past week it had been 
raining stair-rods; the course was as 
sticky as bird lime, and although there 
was half a gale of wind blowing and 
the rain had ceased, there was no 
chance of the going being anything 
else but extremely holding, to put it 
at its best. Lascelles, after having 
seen Caligula perform in private under 
the pilotage of the illustrious Fenton, 
was more convinced than ever that 
the horse stood a chance second to 
none, and though he had not made 
any move about getting the money on 
before he reached the course, he was 
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neither surprised nor annoyed to find 
that the ringmen were not exactly in- 
inclined to open their shoulders and 
hit out at him. 

The Trumpeter, a past winner of the 
Grand National Hunt, was a genuine 
favourite when the books opened, and 
had plenty of friends at sixes; the best 
price about Caligula being 8 to 1, and 
in one or two places a bit better. Then 
a sudden and unexplained change 
came over matters. Caiaphas, the sell- 
ing plater, came up with a rush. He 
had been practically friendless at 20 
to 1, but such was the weight of metal 
that came into the market for him that 
just before the horses went out of the 
paddock his figure was 9 to 4. He 
started a blazing hot favourite, and 
Tom Lascelles was a bit uneasy, as 
he had got about two centuries on his 
one way and another, and it was not 
a little disconcerting to find the repre- 
sentative of rival stable, whose 
jockey was on his horse, coming up 
hand over fist in the market in this 
manner. 

Just before he threw Fenton up into 
the saddle he asked him what he made 
of it. The Machiavellian gentleman 
professed amused surprise. 

“It’s one of Mr. Hoppgarten’s 
little spasms, I expect, sir,’’ he said. 
always backin’ own opinion 
agin my advice—and if ’e_ likes 
burnin’ ‘is fingers it’s no concern of 
ours! I think as we’ll win comfort- 
ably, and I’ve never felt so much con- 
fidence in an ’orse as I do in yours, 
sir !’’ 

‘So I think,’’ said Tom, ‘ but 
mind, give him plenty of time; he’s 
not my idea of the finished article, 
but he’ll jump ’em all right if he isn’t 
hustled off his legs in the first part of 
the journey, and I know he’s pace 
enough to beat ’em all home at the 
finish. Don’t be in any hurry, Fen- 
ton; let him get set—and good luck !”’ 

Nothing went out on to the course 
looking much better than the beauti- 
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ful chestnut mare Moss Rose, and 
though ‘* on the book ’’ she stood no 
chance whatever with horses of the 
class of The Trumpeter or Caligula, 
there were not a few people who 
hacked her because Jack Egerton was 
up. There was, at any rate, one little 
joint investment that totalled, perhaps, 
a couple of “‘ ponies ’’ that gave two 
people a particularly keen interest in 
the race. 

Caiaphas, the rushed-up favourite, 
had little to recommend him on his 
looks. He was one of the mean sort, 
but wiry and clever looking, and the 
man on his back was George Lester, 
known in the profession as “ the 
Puncher.’’ He was one of the clever 
brigade who had escaped thing's by the 
skin of his teeth upon more than one 
memorable occasion. He was a trusted 
henchman of Fenton’s, having ridden 
Caiaphas several times previously 
when that redoubtable animal had 
been out on one of his numerous 
buccaneering expeditions. 

The starter had not much difficulty 
in getting them away, and a sheet 
might have covered the whole eigh- 
teen of them as they jumped _ the 
first fence. You could hardly 
pick the colours out in the damp mist 
that covered the course. Then some- 
thing in yellow and black hoops shot 
out to the head of the field, and it was 
seen that Caiaphas was out to take 
them along a cracker. Close up to 
him lay Caligula, then a bunch of the 
lightly-weighted, with Moss Rose well 
clear of her horses on the outside, the 
Trumpeter lying at the head of the 
rear guard. 

At the first regulation Caligula stood 
away too far, pecked badly, and lost 
lengths; two others fell, and one re- 
fused, taking out another one with 
him. The pace was evidently going 
to be very amusing. Caiaphas, fenc- 
ing faultlessly, cut out the work in 
great style, and after the first half 
dozen obstacles had been crossed, was 
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well clear of his nearest attendant with 
a gap of half a dozen lengths of day- 


light. As they came past the stands 
the first time round Caligula had again 
forged ahead, and after jumping the 
water he rapidly closed on the leader. 
Two fences farther on he was only two 
lengths off him, and was being sent 
along in a manner that made Tom 
Lascelles swear under his breath and 
consign jockeys who declined to ride 
to orders to a particularly warm spot. 

At the rubicon of the course—a place 
they called ‘‘ The Grave ’’—the Trum- 
peter came down and brought over 
another one that was following too 
closely in his wake. Moss Rose had 
then closed up into fourth place; was 
jumping them like a book, and fairly 
revelling in the mud that was making 
it a case of ** bellows to mend ’’ with 
a good many of them. 

As they turned for home at the top 
of the course, Caligula, who had been 
knocking the fences about in an ap- 
palling manner for the last half mile, 
began to go back. As they jumped 
the next one Moss Rose went past 
him ; in another half field Caligula was 
badly beaten—fairly ridden to a stand- 
still, with all the fight knocked out of 
him by the rough passage that he had 
had. Jack Egerton had been very 
quick to spot what was up, and about 
four fences from home he found that 
with the exception of the leader he had 
got everything else well settled. Then 
commenced a great struggle. He sent 


the good chestnut mare along in 
sarnest, and getting upsides with 


Caiaphas two fences from home he 
proceeded to adopt a vigorous offen- 
sive. George Lester was obviously 
perturbed at the turn of events, but he 
knew he was on a game one and that 
he was being tackled by something 
that he did not believe was as good 
class as his own. A well-bred hunter 
that had had a bit of luck versus a 
racehorse! He had ridden a very ex- 
cellent waiting race in front, and he 
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believed that the challenge would not 
develop into a serious menace. 


The two came on locked together, 
jumping them _ stride for stride, 
Caiaphas with the slight advantage of 
the inside berth. Going to the last 
one he drew a bit ahead of Lester, 
hoping that by these tactics he might 
induce his rival to take off a bit too 
soon and come down; but Jack Eger- 
ton, not being exactly a novice who 
might be caught by this old ruse, sent 
the big chestnut mare at it with a tre- 
mendous head of steam on, and landed 
a bit in front of his opponent. The 
mare was quickest away, for his ex- 
ertions had begun to tell on Caiaphas, 
and he dwelt a bit on landing, but 
quickly recovered, like the good horse 
he was. Up the straight he again got 
on terms, but both the horse and his 
jockey had met their match. Then 
ensued a ding-dong struggle all the 
way. 


Jack Egerton sat as still as a statue 


till about half a dozen strides from the 
post, when he saw Lester shift his 
whip across to his left hand, as the 
pair were too close together to make 


it possible for him to use his right. 
As Lester dropped it on to his horse, 
Caiaphas, game as he was, swerved 
and rolled into his opponent. The 
effect on a lighter one might have been 
fatal, but Moss Rose withstood the 
bump, and answering her rider’s call 
like the staunch one she was, got her 
head and then her neck in front, and 
then drew gradually clear. The 
enemy had done his best or his worst, 
according to the way you view it. He 
had ‘‘ immobilised ’’ the first string 
by the hand of the arch-villain Fen- 
ton, and the unexpected had defeated 
him—the unconsidered reserve—Moss 
Rose. 

I am not quite certain, but I think 
a new racing partnership, not entirely 
unconnected with another kind of part- 
nership, may shortly be registered at 
Weatherby’s under the name of ‘The 
Moss Rose Confederacy.’ When Tom 
Lascelles told me that he had been 
retained to superintend the signing of 
the articles, I at once decided to go to 
the Bermudas, or Cairo, or Calcutta, 
or somewhere for a rest cure; because 
you see I was rather keen on Moss 
Rose myself. 
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F all the civilised nations of an- 
none makes its influence 
so clearly felt on modern Western life 
as Ancient Greece. Egyptian civiliza- 
tion, with its marvellous development 
of architecture and engineering, has 
faded away so completely that all the 
science of modern archeologists can- 
not unravel the mysteries that  sur- 
round its methods; Babylon and 
Nineveh, the great rival sisters of 
Assyria, have been wiped off the face 
of the earth, and their place is only 
marked by magnificent, though shat- 
tered, ruins on the plains of Mesopot- 
amia. We know, also, that civilized 
states must have existed further East 
still at an even earlier date, in India, 
in Mongolia, in China; but what trace 
of them remains in our life, except in 
the books of the learned and_ the 
showcases of museums and _ private 
collections ? 

Our Western civilization is the 
direct outcome, the genealogical des- 
cendant, of that of Ancient Greece, 
which, through the medium of Rome, 
gradually permeated the whole of the 
Western world; our art, our litera- 
ture, though, of course, they bear the 
mark of other elements—the Teutonic, 
for example—are the logical and 
natural development of Grecian art 
and Grecian literature; our very 
clothes, through the thousand varia- 
tions they have undergone in the 
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course of centuries, can be traced back 
to the Roman toga and the Grecian 
peplum. 

Is it surprising, then, to find among 
the games of ancient Greece such ex- 
ercises as wrestling, boxing, horse- 
racing, putting the weight, and others 
in very much the same form as those 
sports retain to this day ? 

There were in Greece four great 
festivals at which games’ were 
held, known by the names Olympic, 
Pythian, Isthmian and Nemean. The 
Olympic games, being the oldest, were 
also the most famous of these insti- 
tutions, and the various exercises of 
which they consisted may well be 
taken as typical of those in vogue 
throughout Greece. their 
origin, it is quite impossible to dis- 
entangle the various legends reported 
by the numerous authors who treated 
the subject in olden times, but all 
agree as to their very great antiquity. 

Here on the banks of ancient 
Alpheus, close to the Elean city of 
Olympia, where modern Pisa stands, 
Clymenus, a descendant of the Idaan 
Heracles, is said to have celebrated 
games only fifty years after the great 
flood of Deucalion—a calamity which 
most modern authorities agree to con- 
sider identical with the deluge of 
Scripture. Then, Pelops the Phry- 
gian, first Prince of Peloponesus, was 
also held at Olympia in the highest 
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THE WRESTLERS. 
veneration as a founder of the festival ; 
again, Hercules, son of Alemena, who 
must not be confounded with the 
Idzan Heracles mentioned above, was 
supposed to have instituted the games 
on this spot after having cleansed 
the stables of Augeas and slain their 
owner. Some legends, no doubt of 
local Elean fabrication, make the first 
holding of the Olympic games even 
more remote, and not content with a 
hero or demi-god as their founder, 
trace their origin to Zeus (Jupiter) 
himself, who, they say, on this very 
spot wrestled with his father, Chronos 
(Saturn) for the empire of the world, 
and later celebrated games here in 
honour of his victory over the Titans; 
Phoebus (Apollo), so runs the story, 
signalized himself on this occasion by 
a double victory, over Hermes (Mer- 
cury) in the foot-race, and over Ares 
(Mars) in the combat of the coestus. 
In the heroic age, games seem to 
have been constantly held as part of 
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funeral ceremonies; thus Atreus cele- 
brated them at the death of Pelops, 
and Agamemnon at the death of 
Atreus. The whole of the twenty- 
third book of Iliad is devoted to a 
description of the games organized by 
Achilles round the funeral pyre of 
Patroclus. 

Historically, Iphitus, king of Elis, 
may with justice be styled the founder 
of the Olympic games, although all 
the ancient authors only grant him the 
merit of having restored them. His 
country was being ravaged by war 
and pestilence, so he consulted the 
oracle at Delphi; the Pythoness re- 
plied that Zeus could only be propiti- 
ated by the restitution of the games 
celebrated in his honour at Olympia. 
This was in the year B.c. 776; whether 
games had previously been held at 
Olympia or not, still Iphitus it was 
who laid down fixed and immutable 
rules for their celebration; he it was 
who decided that they should recur 
every fifth year, the intervening period 
of four years being called an 
Olympiad. During one month, the 
whole duration of the festival, a truce 
and absolute cessation of hostilities 
was to be proclaimed by every city 
wishing to take part in the games, and 
as the institution soon became a 
national one throughout Greece, the 
effect proved most salutary on many 
occasions. 

There is but one example of a 
flagrant breaking of this rule: the 
Pisaeans, jealous of the preponderance 
of the Eleans, attempted to wrench 
from them the presidency of the games, 
and invaded their territory while the 
festival was actually proceeding. The 
Eleans turned out in force to meet the 
enemy, and a great ‘battle was fought 
in full view of all the Greeks who had 
assembled from all parts to see the 
games. Thousands of spectators 
stood peaceably aloof from danger, 
with their festive garlands upon their 
heads, looking upon the battle, and 
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distinguishing by acclamation and 
applause every action of valour on 
either side. Finally, the Pisaans 
carried the day, and attained for that 
year the object of their ambition. 

The value of the institution of the 
Olympic games to historians can 
scarcely be over-estimated, for the 
numbering of the Olympiads was the 
only chronological system of the an- 
cient Greeks, who always described 
events as having occurred in the first, 
second, third, or fourth year of such 
and such an Olympiad, counting the 
first as that celebrated by Iphitus in 
B.C. 776. 

It is somewhat difficult for us, with 
our modern ideas of sport, to conceive 
that these athletic contests of ancient 
Greece were, in the first place and 
above all, a religious ceremony. But 
it is necessary to remember this in 
order to understand the pomp and 
splendour which surrounded them, 


and the intense veneration with which 
they were regarded by all the Greeks, 


and, indeed, all worshippers of Zeus 
or Jupiter, such as the Macedonians, 
and, later, the Romans themselves. 
The magnificence of the temple of 
Zeus at Olympia, with the immense 
number of statues of athletes and 
horses that stood in the sacred grove, 
or altis, round the temple, is fully 
described by Pausanias, and there is 
no doubt that the wealth and beauty 
of the shrine were constantly aug- 
mented by the propitiatory offerings 
of competitors and the gifts of victors 
in the contests. Inside the temple 
stood the colossal chryselphantine 
statue of Olympian Jove by Phidias, 
known to the ancients as one of the 
seven marvels of the world. The 
statue, entirely composed of ivory and 
gold, represented the god seated on a 
throne with a crown upon his head; 
in his right hand he held a victory, 
also of ivory and gold, and in his left 
hand a sceptre of exquisite beauty, in- 
laid with all sorts of metals and bear- 
ing an eagle perched upon it. The 
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sandals and robe of the god were of 
gold, the latter wrought over with 
numerous animals and flowers, par- 
ticularly lilies; the throne was diver- 
sified with gold and precious stones, 
and painted with the representation of 
various animals. The statue, with 
the throne and pedestal, was about 
sixty feet high, reaching nearly to the 
roof of the temple; indeed, Pausanias 
naively tells us that, had the god 
stood up, he would have carried the 
roof with him, thus giving us an idea 
of the imposing mass of the work. 
When the Christian emperor Theo- 
dosius destroyed the temple and 
abolished the games in A.D. 394 the 
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mas‘erpiece of Phidias was carried to 
Byzantium, where it perished in a 
fire some few years later. 

Pausanias enumerates twenty-four 
contests in vogue at the Olympic 
games, but a number of these were 
merely varieties of the chief events, 
of which the following is a complete 
list in the chronological order of their 
institution : 

1. The foot-race.* 

2. Wrestling .* 

3. Leaping (long jump).* 

4. The quoit or discus (putting the 
weight).* 

5. Throwing the javelin.* 

(* The Pentathlon.) 
). The coestus (boxing). 

7. The pancratium (a combination 
of wrestling and the coestus). 

8. The chariot race. 

9. Horse racing. 


The foot race was the only exercise 
of the Olympic games when originally 
instituted by Iphitus, and consisted in 
running once over the length of the 
stadium, measuring 210 yards. All 
the others mentioned in the above list 
came into vogue one by one at later 
Olympiads. Although the easiest and 
least laborious of all the exercises, the 
stadium, or one-length foot race, was 
always most highly honoured, first 
from its antiquity, and secondly from 
the fact that the name of its winner 
was used to distinguish each par- 
ticular Olympiad. Owing to the very 
large number of competitors in this 
contest they did not all run together, 
but were divided into heats, the 
winners of the several heats after- 
wards racing among themselves. The 
diaulus, or double stadium, was _ in- 
augurated in the fourteenth Olym- 
piad; the dolichus, or long course, the 
length of which is variously fixed at 
7, 12, or even 24 stadia, four years 
later. On several occasions these three 
events were carried by one and _ the 
same runner, and Leonidas of Rhodes 
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performed the amazing and unique 
feat of winning the three foot races in 
four consecutive Olympiads, thus 
securing twelve Olympic crowns. In 
the foot races as, indeed, in nearly all 
the other contests, the athletes were 
absolutely naked, save for a pair of 
sandals, or short buskins, on their 
feet; all foul play, such as seizing the 
hair or any other part of an opponent’s 
body, tripping or pushing him aside, 
was strictly prohibited and severely 
punished. In sixty-fifth Olym- 
piad, yet another variety of the foot 
race was added, in which runners com- 
peted in full armour, including helmet, 
buskins and buckler; but this race 
probably proved unsatisfactory, and 
was soon afterwards abolished. 

The wrestling of the ancient Greeks 
was very similar in its general outline 
to the English form of that exercise. 
The naked bodies of the combatants 
were rubbed over before the contest 
with oil or ointment, the excessive 
slipperiness of which was allayed with 
dust or fine sand. To secure victory 
it was necessary to give one’s op- 
ponent three falls; but if one of the 
combatants, in falling, drew his an- 
tagonist with him, the struggle con- 
tinued on the ground until the one, 
getting uppermost, constrained the 
other to acknowledge himself van- 
quished. The wrestlers were matched 
in pairs by lot, the winners compet- 
ing again among themselves as in a 
modern tournament, until the final 
winner was reached by a process of 
exhaustion. The greatest champion 
of antiquity in the art of wrestling 
was Milo of Crotona, whose pro- 
digious strength has remained legend- 
ary to this day; he won no fewer than 
six Olympic and as many Pythian 
crowns. 

These two exercises of running and 
wrestling, with three more, namely, 
leaping, putting the weight and throw- 
ing the javelin, formed the contest 
known as the Pentathlon, or five-fold 
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trial. To win this much-valued crown 
the athlete had to go through the 
whole five unbeaten. The exercise of 
leaping was, for some reason unknown 
to us, always accompanied by flutes 
playing Pythian airs; it was known 
as halma, and only the length of the 
jump was taken into account; the 
athletes carried in their hands dumb- 
bells made of lead or some other metal, 
in the shape of a semi-circle inclined 
to the oval; they had the help of a 
spring board, but even then the jump 
of 52 feet, with which two different 
athletes are credited, seems hard to 
admit. 

The quoit, or discus, the throwing 
of which corresponds to our putting 
the weight, is generally represented 
by Greek writers and antique sculp- 
tors as a round, smooth lump of brass, 
somewhat in the shape of a lens, and 
extremely heavy; the discoboli, as the 
competitors in this exercise were 
called, were required to throw this 
mass as far as possible, an under- 


hand throw alone being admissible. 
Casting the javelin was the next 
trial of the pent-athletes, the object 
being the same as in the previous con- 
test, namely, to throw further than 


any of the other competitors. The 
javelin was thrown with the bare hand, 
or, occasionally, by means of a thong 
wound round the middle. 

So far we have only dealt with ex- 
ercises of a relatively peaceful and 
harmless character—contests of skill 
and athletic endurance, rather than of 
brute force. Both the combats of the 
caestus and the pancratium were, on 
the other hand, rough and dangerous 
conflicts, from which the fighters were 
almost sure to emerge in a dilapidated 
and maimed condition. Lucilius, in 
an epigram, thus describes a_con- 
queror in the coestus : 


This victor, glorious in his olive wreath, 
Had once nose, and ears and teeth; 


But turning coestus-champion, these he lost! 
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The coestus somewhat resembled 
modern boxing, but no gloves were 
worn; the hands’ and arms’ were 
wrapped round with leather straps, 
sometimes lined with lead or iron, 
with the double purpose of adding 
force to the pugilist’s blows and _ pro- 
tecting him from those of his oppon- 
ent; a brass headpiece was also worn 
to defend the temples and ears from 
blows otherwise extremely likely to 
prove fatal. Notwithstanding these 
precautions, victory was almost always 
stained with blood, and not infre- 
quently cost the life of one of the com- 
batants. For this reason the coestus 
was held in low estimation as com- 
pared with the other games. 

Death also often resulted from the 
pancratium, as will be easily surmised 
from a description of this brutal con- 
test. It was really a form of boxing 
and wrestling combined, but whereas 
in the coestus the athlete was debarred 
from kicking, tripping or laying hold 
of his antagonist, in the pancratium 
he was entitled to make whatever use 
he thought fit of every weapon pro- 
vided by nature. No leather thongs 
were worn on the arms, and the only 
restrictions placed upon the pancratist 
were that he was forbidden to kill his 
adversary designedly, to dig or pluck 
out his eyes, to tear him with his 
teeth, or strike him under the ribs 
with the ends of his fingers. All other 
methods of fighting were admitted ; 
for instance, it was perfectly legitimate 
to strangle the breath out of an op- 
ponent, and to twist or break his 
fingers or toes. 

Among all the sports of ancient 
Greece none can approach the splen- 
dour, from a spectacular standpoint, 
of the chariot race. None has been 
more gloriously sung by the poets, or 
more exactly described by historians. 
The great antiquity of this form of 
exercise is vouched for by the father 
of poets, Homer himself, whose vivid 
description of the race at the obsequies 
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of Patroclus, with old Nestor’s beau- 
tiful admonition to his son Antilochus 
before the contest, remains a literary 
masterpiece for all time. It is curious 


to note that this ancient and honoured 
sport was only introduced into the 
Olympic games a century after their 
institution ; the explanation of this fact 
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probably lies in the great scarcity of 
horses in Greece previous to this date, 
as is clearly shown in the Persian 
wars, in which, though the Asiatic in- 
vaders were nearly all mounted, the 
Grecian armies were almost entirely 
deficient in cavalry. No doubt an- 
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citizens in the Commonwealth. Among 
the most famous individuals who bore 
off the laurels of the chariot race at 
Olympia were Miltiades, the victor of 
Marathon ; Hiero, tyrant of Syracuse ; 
Alcibiades; Philip of Macedon; Alex- 
ander the Great; Pyrrhus, King of 


THROWING THE DISCUS. 


other cause of the late institution of 
the chariot race was the enormous ex- 
pense that the very nature of this con- 
test entailed upon those who would 
take part in it; indeed, the chariot race 
was only within the reach of the most 
wealthy in the land, whether kings of 
the royal states of Greece or chief 


Macedon. But of all these, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, the most brilliant and 
widely renowned victory was that of 
Alcibiades the Athenian, who sent 
seven chariots at one time into the hip- 
podrome, and carried off three prizes 
—the first, second and fourth, accord- 
ing to Thucydides; third according to 
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Isocrates and Euripides. The fact 
that Alcibiades raced with several cars 
in one contest, and also that ladies 
often competed in the chariot races, 
proves that it was not obligatory for 
the competitor to drive in person, al- 
though, no doubt, he was permitted to 


avoid running foul of other chariots, 
or colliding with the goal; either of 
these accidents would cause the great- 
est damage to the car, and probably 
serious injury to the driver and horses. 
When one chariot came to grief it 
often happened that those coming be- 
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do so, and probably did in the early 
days of chariot racing. 

The course over which the chariot 
race was run was called the dromos, 
and at Olympia measured four stadia, 
or close on half a mile, which had to 
be gone over twelve times. The arena 
was not rounded, as are our modern 
racecourses, but consisted of two par- 
allel alleys joined at either end by a 
sharp bend; these turnings, marked 
by a stone pillar, formed the chief 
difficulty and danger of the race. 
They had to be negotiated with the 
greatest care and skill in order to 


hind were unable to check their furious 
career in time to avoid a collision, so 
that car after car was apt to be wrecked 
in this manner. Yet another peril lay 
in the way of the charioteer: this was 
the Taraxippus, or horses’ terror, the 
exact nature of which is wrapped in 
mystery. The Ancients supposed it 
to be a deity whose office was to scare 
and terrify the horses as they passed 
his altar, situated at one end of the 
arena. There is little doubt that it 
embodied some sort of trickery which 
fulfilled the double purpose of increas- 
ing the difficulties of this exciting con- 
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test, and of extorting propitiatory 
offerings and sacrifices from the super- 
stitious and credulous competitors. 

The chariots were low, two-wheeled 
vehicles, the front part enclosed by a 
sort of semi-circular parapet which 
reached a little above the waist of the 
charioteer ; the back was entirely open, 
and there was no seat of any descrip- 
tion, so that it required no mean skill 
and a considerable amount of practice 
to avoid being thrown out of the car 
when going even at a moderate pace. 
It was usually drawn by four horses 
abreast, the two centre ones only being 
harnessed to the yoke, while the two 
side ones were attached by their traces 
alone either to the shaft or to the 
chariot. At a later date races were 
added for two-horse chariots (called 
biga), and in a few Olympiads mules 
‘were used, but in this case the cars 
were more in the shape of wagons. 
There was also a race for chariots 
drawn by colts, when the length of 
the course was eight laps instead of 
twelve. 

As to the number of chariots racing 
at one time, authorities vary. Pindar 
mentions as many as forty, and if this 
number be correct the sight must in- 
deed have been one of splendour and 
excitement. 

Horse-racing proper seems to have 
been the last important innovation at 
the Olympic games, and came into ex- 
istence thirty-two years after the intro- 
duction of chariot-racing. The course 
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and conditions of the race were in all 
likelihood the same as in this latter 
contest. Although neither so expen- 
sive nor so magnificent, it was held in 
very high estimation, and we find 
both Philip of Macedon and Hiero of 
Syracuse entered for this event. It is 
very uncertain whether the weight of 
the riders or the size of the animals 
were taken into account, but it is clear 
that there was some classification as to 
the age of the horses, although it is 
impossible to define it with any degree 
of accuracy. Horses and mares were 
used indifferently, except in one race 
reserved for mares alone, which, how- 
ever, was very short-lived. 

These, then, are the most salient 
features of the various games and 
athletic sports that found favour in the 
eyes of the Greeks. It is no easy task 
to gauge exactly the influence of these 
contests on the general character and 
history of this wonderful nation, but 
there is no doubt that much of their 
valour and endurance in war, much of 
that self-confidence that so often led 
them to success was due to the re- 
gular, scientific training which almost 
every man underwent from his earliest 
youth with a view to partaking in the 
national games. It is equally certain 
that they derived from their indulgence 
in sports that love of justice and 
fair play which is indelibly marked 
on every page of their history, a moral 
characteristic so sorely lacking in their 
future conquerors—the Romans. 
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IP was the name by which we chose 
J to designate him—partly for want 
of a better, I suppose, and partly be- 
cause it had been conferred on no 
other specimen of the canine tribe in 
the district—that we knew of. 

He was rather diminutive in size, a 
fact which he regretted very keenly. 
He had a sharp-pointed nose, long 
ears, and a tightly screwed-up tail, 
which he kept neatly rolled on the 
top of his back. Never, perhaps, was 
there a dog of so small stature that 
had such high and mighty opinions 
about his own importance. From his 
arrival in this district—he had come 
to us from Australia—he seemed 
totally at a loss to comprehend how 
the district had managed to drag it- 
self along the path of progress before 
his coming. 

He soon, however, ‘‘ knocked round 
and struck up with ’’ all the dogs in 
the neighbourhood that were worth 
** striking up with.’’ He listened im- 
patiently to what they had to say, 
and then made them listen to what he 
had to tell. The dogs he got to listen 
to him overlooked the smallness of 
his stature because of the greatness of 
his antecedents, and from the way 
they addressed him and the way they 
conducted themselves towards him it 
was evident that they looked upon 
themselves as highly honoured by his 
acquaintance. 

Now, such a state of things was 
very gratifying to Jip. But unfortu- 
nately in this world no gratification 
has ever been known to be complete. 


This was brought home to him one 
evening in a very forcible way. He 
had just succeeded in hiding a very 
substantial meal, and was sitting on 
his hind legs outside his owner’s 
kitchen, evidently in a_ meditative 
mood. Then his musings were inter- 
rupted by the noise of a footfall in the 
road. It came nearer, ay, up the very 
street in which he was sitting. He 
lifted his head, and saw that the foot- 
step belonged to the woman of a 
neighbouring house—Mrs. McBuffer. 
From that moment Jip had a ‘‘terrible 
set,’’ as he phrased it, on the neigh- 
bouring Mrs. McBuffer. He showed 
his two white rows of grinning teeth, 
a murderous gleam was in his blazing 
eyes, while he poured out a long 
string of adjectives, which he flung at 
Mrs. McBuffer as though he were an 
alarm clock turned on to waken her. 
Mrs. McBuffer met his angry recep- 
tion with contempt. She looked out 
at him from under the shadow of her 
right hand, and shouted into the 
kitchen across the half-door. 

“* Musha, where did the wee article 
come from ?”’ 

Now the “ wee article ’’ knew per- 
fectly well at whom the arrow was 
aimed. It struck fairly at his self- 
esteem, and he was removed from the 
precincts still making use of language 
that was threatening as_ well as 
abusive. If Mrs. McBuffer had only 
been tactful enough to refer to him 
as that intelligent-looking animal,” 
or had made use of ‘‘ soft solder ’’ of 
any acceptable kind all would have 
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been well. But, no! She deliberately 
made use of an expression that was 
bound to wound the tender suscepti- 
bilities of a dog of Jip’s self-esteem. 
He had but one remedy left—revenge, 
and he would have it. 

His conduct made this as plain to 
Mrs. McBuffer as he could make it. 
There would be between them a war 
to the death. In various ways he 
carried on this war. If Mrs. Mc- 
Buffer’s hens or ducks strayed into 
his neighbourhood he was out at a 
gallop, and was soon hanging on to 
a duck’s neck or playing tug-o’-war 
with a hen’s tail. His special pleasure, 
however, was to annoy and worry 
Mrs. McBuffer herself. He seemed to 
take an infernal delight in lying, 
tiger-like, at the gate while she passed 
and then pouncing out at her with a 
maniac yell that would have done 
credit to a troop of wild Indians. 

He soon came to recognize the 
sound of Mrs. McBuffer’s footfall, 
and many a time I have seen him leave 
a meal half finished, and, catching up 
a bone, just ‘‘ to keep himself going ”’ 
on the way, sally out across the half- 
door that he might not deprive him- 
self of the pleasure of giving her a 
piece of his mind. 

So unceasing was this vigilance on 
his part that those of us who knew 
him well were forced to believe that he 
even slept ‘‘ with one eye open and 
one lug cocked ’’—and all this that 
he might squeeze out for himself from 
these meetings the last sweet drop of 
that revenge which he vowed to have. 
The torrent of abuse, recrimination 
and vile language of which Jip was 
the source could not flow on for ever. 
Words, however strong and warm, 
had been hitherto the only weapons 
made use of; but it was regarded as 
a “ dead cert.’’ that one or other party 
to the dispute would soon sail out in- 
to the region of deeds. And sure 
enough one of them did set sail—and 
that one was Jip; but it was forced on 
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him, and that by reason of a peculiar 
incident which took place about this 
time. 

It seems there was some election 
pending among the dogs of the dis- 
trict, not a General Election, but a 
mere local function, the appointment, 
{ think, of a ‘‘ Sheep-Worrying Com- 
mittee.’? And naturally Jip as an old 
bush-ranger expected, and was given 
to believe, that he would secure a high 
place at the poll. He knew the other 
dogs had a high opinion of his capa- 
bilities, but he would run no risks. 
He would make assurance doubly sure 
by giving a number of prolonged 
howls from a field near by on the sub- 
ject of ‘* Colonial Sheep-Worrying.”’ 
That’s how he’d canvass for votes. 

He had delivered himself success- 
fully of a few of these ‘‘ howlers,’’ and 
was much encouraged by the result, 
until—crash !—something heavy, but 
soft and mud-like, with the delightful 
smell of rotten turnips, scattered itself 
over his face and completely sealed up 
one eye. The statement he was making 
and the sentence he had just begun 
came to a very abrupt conclusion. He 
slipped off home barely able to make 
his way, for one eye was suffering 
from what he termed “ indistinctness 
of vision,’ and the other was ex- 
pressing a watery sympathy. But as 
he turned at the corner homewards 
he heard a suppressed titter, and dis- 
tinctly caught the words: ‘‘ Maybe 
the wee brat would turn over a new 
leaf now, Jim!’’ Jip waited to hear 
no more. 

For nights and nights Jip was busy. 
He left the house early and returned 
again rather late. He had forsaken 
his election meetings, but instead he 
was going round to a number of in- 
fluential dog's to enlist their sympathy 
and help. At fir i* was hard work. 
A goodly num ere anxious—un- 
reasonably anxious, he thought, to 
know why he dried up so quickly, and 
so abruptly while speechifying. Had 
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he given up the contest? No, he had 
not given up the contest. But, and 
here he was very impressive—he re- 
fused to shout himself hoarse. So 
they became silent and ready to listen 
to him, while he recounted a few 
trifling incidents concerning what he 
had done in the Bush, after which and 
with much effort he came to the object 
of his visit. He explained that he had 
a grievance against Mrs. McBuffer. 
He painted that grievance in its worst 
colours, and then gently insinuated 
that in that grievance the whole canine 
tribe were concerned, and that they, 
as the more important members of 
that important tribe had of course a 
special part to play. He expected 
them, he said, to second his efforts, 
and then they would teach Mrs. Mc- 
Buffer a lesson. They agreed to do 
what they could, so with only the 
night wind struggling through hedge 
and tall tree and across open country, 
he unfolded his plans. And the grin 
of delight which met his announce- 
ment consoled him to some extent for 
all the ills and trouble and care the 
past few weeks had brought him. 
Next night everything was ready, 
and soon after twelve o’clock Jip let 
himself cautiously into Mrs. Mc- 
Buffer’s street. He stopped then, and 
listened. Not a sound. He examined 
the window. Not a glimmer of light. 
So far, so well. He ‘‘dodged”’ over to 
the deeper shadow of the stable door, 
sat down on his hind legs, and waited. 
By degrees, one by one other con- 
spirators began to drop themselves 
into the street. Jip welcomed them 
all, and soon had a respectable crowd 
—numerically. Then they got to busi- 
ness. Jip induced them to form a 
semicircle round him, and, leaning 
his back against the stable door, he 
gave the word to begin, with “Ready, 
steady, rattle av He swung 
gracefully a small .ning fork in front 
of him, and his fellow conspirators 
broke forth unceremoniously into a 
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loud and blood-curdling wail. He 
swung the tuning-fork quicker, he 
shouted words of encouragement, he 
even— 

Murder and turf! What was that ? 
Jip saw but a puff of smoke and 
heard a loud bang! He made for the 
gate. The semicircle of musicians 
broke up in confusion. It was sauve 
qui peut! The larger dogs jumped 
across and upon the smaller ones, and 
going down the lane they kept declar- 
ing again and again that they were as 
full of shot as a Christmas pudding is 
of currants. 

Jip took a roundabout way going 
home. He knew that he’d be blamed 
for the night’s mishap, and he did not 
relish the idea of meeting any dog 
whom had lately entertained. 
Better wait till the shot was out, he 
thought, and their tempers had burned 
down a little. He was disappointed, 
too, to discover that he had dropped 
his tuning-fork, and that nothing now 
could prevent the McBuffers from 
finding out and making certain of who 
was the ringleader. And then another 
thought struck him—also a disappoint- 
ing one 


Begorra!’’ he exclaimed, sor- 
rows never come alone. After my 


display to-night all my hard work for 
weeks past is useless, for Il not be 
able to get a single vote in the coming 
election.” 

Jip lead a quiet life for a while, until 
one evening he thought he’d take a 
ramble across the hills, call on a neigh- 
bouring dog or two, and see how 
things were progressing without him. 
He learned that they were progress- 
ing well, so it was with a heavy heart 
and a slow step that he came back 
over the hills. Was he never to meet 
with a single ray of consolation ? Oh, 
yes, he was. For just as he was 
coming up to his arch-enemy’s house 
—McBuffers’—either Mrs. McBuffer 
or one of the young ones eyed him. 

‘* Musha, is that Jip?’’ they said. 
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““How are you, Jip? You’re a 
mighty stranger lately, that wouldn’t 
look at a body.” 


Jip would look at a body, and was 
not ashamed to do it, either. 

““ Well, you’re welcome up here. 
Won’t you come in now and rest your- 
self, for you must be tired knocking 
about all day.” 

Jip wagged his tail as if he’d wag 
it off him, looked pleased, and walked 
in. They put a chair before him. He 
hopped up on it and sat down, beam- 
ing round at everyone. 

These people were not so bad after 
all, he thought. 

will have some tea ?’’ one of 
them said, and several hurried away 
to get it. Better and better. Just 
what he wanted that cold evening. 
Certainly he would have a sup. He 
was truly grieved, he said, to be 
giving such trouble. It was only that 
he knew they looked on acts of this 
sort as a pleasure that he’d permit 
them to go farther with it. It was no 
trouble, they assured him. Only a 
pleasure to them to do what they could 
for a young dog who knew how to be 
grateful. He swallowed the tea, and 
declared he must be going. He had 
usurped their precious time long 
enough. 

““ Going? Where was he going ?”’ 

Home, he said. They’d be wonder- 
ing where he was at home, and it was 
a brave step down the lane to the 
house. 

““ Well, now, Jip, you’ll not stir till 
vou oblige us with a song. You must 
no! Steal away that way, you know,” 
they said. 

Really, ’pon his honour, he could 
not sing. If he could he would. 

“* T suppose you can’t sing in here,”’ 


put in someone. ‘‘ You could do 
better in the street.’’ 
Things were looking ominous. 


Was it for this he was asked to come 
in here? He had half a mind to cut 
and run. 
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““He must have forgotten 
tuning fork,’’ said another. 

Jip felt his side, looked wise and 
thoughtful, as if trying to remember, 
and assured them he had left it at 
home. So he hoped they’d excuse 
him this evening. He really must be 
going. And he moved off the chair. 

Now came a new trouble. ‘‘ How 
was he to get home that evening in 
the cold and rain, without even a 
jacket to cover him ?’’ they said sym- 
pathetically. Jip was now sweating— 
with anxiety—but he assured them he 
did not think the evening one bit cold. 

‘“ Ha! they knew better. He must 
be mad to ia 

Jip resented this remark. He was 
not mad. However, they would not 
listen. They closed the door, and one 
or two of the youngsters were busy in 
the room. Presently the room door 
ypened, and a small bundle of clothes 
was brought out. This was placed on 
the table, and from it an old jacket, 
heavy and dirty, was taken. 

“This will keep the cowld out,” 
they assured him. Jip grinned and 
bore it—in more senses than one. 
He’d soon do for the coat when he’d 
got out on the road. However, they 
fastened it so that he could not get it 
off. They continued to dress him. 
They tied on a few ribbons, strings, 
etc., to his tail; put on him a few 
more articles of wearing apparel, and 
then brought forward the last item in 
the decoration programme. It was 
Mrs. McBuffer’s old bonnet ! 

That old bonnet to be put on him ? 
That bonnet he had so often ridiculed 
and laughed at, and thrown meta- 
phorical mud at? Never! Throw 
such physic to other dogs—he’d have 
none of it. Never was heard such 
protesting, never was seen such jump- 
ing as Jip made that night. But 
what more could he do? They were 
four to one, so he had to give in. He 
was in the hands, he said, of un- 
scrupulous persons, and the quietest 
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way, maybe, was the best. So the 
bonnet was fixed on his head and the 
strings made tight. He could not see 
himself, but from the way they were 
all laughing in corners here and there 
and doubling themselves in two, and 
choking with the humour of the thing, 
he rightly concluded that he had 
reached the summit of the ridiculous. 
So with a thunderous growl and a 
lightning flash from his blazing eyes 
he shot out of the door and made for 
home. 

He recognized that he had paid 
dearly for his attempted concert. He 
had failed ignominiously at the elec- 
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tion, but he did not so much regret 
this when, some days later, he learned 
that two of the dogs of the newly- 
appointed ‘* Sheep-Worrying Com- 
mittee ’’ had been shot while attempt- 
ing to carry out the policy they and 
their committee had adopted. So he 
thought the best thing for him would 
be to leave Ireland and Mrs. Mc- 
Buffer and return to the ‘‘ Bush ”’; 
but even as I write | can hear him 
bullyragging and threatening some- 
one on the road—could it be Mrs. 
McBuffer ?—with the news that he 
is more than ever determined to 
emigrate. 
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O those who know and love her— 

and they are many—-Peggy is 
beautiful still, though creeping age 
has deprived her figure of its firm 
roundness and dusted her hair with 
grey. But her large dark eyes, fringed 
with long lashes, are as soft and lam- 
bent as ever, if the temples are some- 
what hollow. She has never become 
long in the tooth or pendulous in the 
lip, and her legs are like brass, so her 
admirers say. Her small ears point 
sharply above her wise face, with its 
broad white blaze. She still has the 
eager, impatient ways of youth, despite 
the thirty-six years of her age, and 
when she pays her periodical visits 
to the blacksmith for new shoes, he 
finds her something of a trial. 

Peggy’s that rash,’’ he says, per- 
spiring, “‘ she’s all over the place like 
a sheet of paper.” 

She is a typical Welsh pony, cream- 
coloured, with dark points, and long, 
thick mane and tail. She has always 
commanded the unbounded admiration 
and respect of the horsey public, and 
those driving her frequently had to 
acknowledge salutes from strangers as 
they proceeded along the roads or 
streets. 


that??? would question 
one aboard. 
“Oh, I don’t know,’’ the other 


“ Friend of 
They always 


would reply carelessly. 
Peggv’s, probably. 
touch their hats to her. 
The stranger’s eve, in fact, often 
travelled no farther than the pony, and 


Peggy of the Parsonage 
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the occupants of the dog-cart were 
counted merely accessories. 

Short and firm in build, strong in 
the fore and hind quarters, with neat 
and powerful legs, Peggy was indeed 
a beautiful pony in her palmy days. 
She would have done well for polo, 
being so quick and smart in her move- 
ments and able to turn on sixpence, her 
owners always declared; or she would 
have hunted well, for even now she 
can jump a hedge when she wishes to 
leave a field, in defiance of all rules, 
and clear it without touching the top. 
Her action was perfect, and there was 
no better trotter, if she liked to show 
her paces, but it must be confessed 
that her favourite method of going 
was a flying gallop, particularly up 
hill; very terrifying to the unaccus- 
tomed who had to deal with her, and 
to lookers on. 

The Rector’s daughters were 
hardened to it. Peggy was much too 
strong to hold in and ought to be 
driven on a curb, people said, but 
they didn’t mind the rocking-horse 
action themselves and expected their 
friends to put up with it. There was 
once a dear old Quaker cousin staying 
at the Rectory, whom they took out 
with them in the pony trap to a tea- 
party some miles away. Peggy 
stepped out demurely, as a Rectory 
pony should. But the return pace was 
always totally different matter. 
Peggy tore off up the drive and on the 
road at her usual flying canter, and 
while the light cart rocked and swayed 
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with a marine and wave-like motion, 
the Quaker lady held on with admir- 


_able fortitude, her bonnet strings fly- 


ing and the wind whistling past her, 
merely asking in tones of well-feigned 
indifference : 


“Ought a horse to gallop in har- 
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Brave journeys on evil roads with the 
Rector and sundry of his family be- 
hind her; some of them, and himself 
always, getting out for any hill of 
moment. 

She had a way of starting off on her 
own when she felt like quickening her 


PEGGY. 


ness, dear ?’’ Like Rosa Dartle wish- 
ing for information. 

Peggy had an iron mouth, and al- 
ways bore heavily to one side, so you 
knew exactly where you were with her. 
A whip was wholly unnecessary, but 
her pulling was a test for any but the 
strongest hands and arms. 

At three she had become, by right 
of purchase, the Rector’s pony, and 
never was money better laid out. 


pace, which was embarrassing to those 
on the back seat, and frequently un- 
seated them. The jerk would leave 
them walking rapidly backwards on 
their heels in a sitting position for a 
distracted second or two before the in- 
evitable collapse in the middle of the 
road. 

Peggy never needed the whip, ex- 
cept when she lost her temper in a long 
wait and took to backing, a_ bad 
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trick, but nobody ever pretended that 
Peggy was a virtuous pony in trifles. 
Her principles were sound, and she 
was absolutely reliable in emergency 
or accidents, but she was always hasty 
of temper, and impatience personified. 

All the family had learnt to drive on 
her, so she made allowance for the 
hand of inexperience, and never took 
advantage of it. If a turn too short at 
a gate happened to smash a shafi, or 
inaccurate gauging of distance brought 
about a collision, she could always be 
trusted to minimise the occurrence, 
and by stolid matter-of-fact behaviour 
restore the shattered nerves of the 
culprit. 

Sometimes Fate alone was to blame, 
as when the little old four-wheel bas- 
ket carriage broke in two, and left its 
occupants, together with the week’s 
marketing, a leg of mutton a con- 
spicuous item of it, shockingly 
stranded in the middle of the king’s 
highway. Peggy at once stood stock 
still, fully prepared to join in delibera- 
tions as to what was best to be done, 
and to render what assistance she 
could. One more endowed with 
humour than conscience might well 
have been tempted to romp away with 
the shafts and the fore half of the 
chaise, but not so Peggy; a sterling 
character at heart, she was never given 
to ill-timed levity. 

Only when shopping methodically 
could Peggy bear to wait with ca!m- 
ness and dignity. Certain shops she 
knew, and she proceeded from one to 
the other mechanically, falling asleep 
at the doors of the slower establish- 
ments. A kind grocer once having 
given her sugar for her cough, she 
ever afterwards coughed hackingly at 
his portal, should business take her 
there. 

At the time when there was a fashion 
for horse’s hats, Peggy’s feminine 
vanity was gratified by the present of 
a sweet thing in straw, prettily bound 
with red braid round the brim and the 
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ear-openings, and tied with scarlet 
under the chin. She felt conspicuous, 
and moved with more than her wonted 
smartness along the streets and to her 
usual shops; even provoking a para- 
graph all to herself in the local news- 
paper. 

Years have come upon the good old 
pony, and her work is long since 
done. Until lately she still liked to be 
harnessed to the little donkey cart and 
carry a few light loads to the yard or 
field, but her jobs and journeys have 
been taken on by an elegant young 
black creature, bought out of a grocer’s 
cart, where she was dreeing a weird 
of long, hard journeys at two off, 
which would soon have broken her 
completely down. She has a small 
white diamond on her brow, and 
answers to the name of Jewel. This 
dainty high-stepper has apparently 
always believed Peggy to be a close 
and dear relation, possibly aunt, and 
a devoted affection exists between 
them. 


They are company for each 
other in stable and field, and Jewel is 
as beautiful in her way as Peggy in 
hers, for the Rector had a wonderful 


eye for a horse. But she hasn’t the 
stability and strength of the old Welsh 
pony. 

In storms of wind and rain, and 
even through blizzards, Peggy had 
borne her dear master. How well she 
knew his hands on the reins and his 
voice behind her! He generally drove 
with a rein in each hand, and his 
boast was that he had never let a 
horse down nor jagged its mouth. He 
could even venture to read a paper 
while driving Peggy, and take no 
harm from other road traffic, and once 
when a freezing blizzard met them on 
a bleak and wind-swept road, and the 
ice formed thick on his glasses, he 
shut his eyes in simple trust and let 
good Peggy take him home. 

Peggy lives on. She may yet see 
forty, and some of her coltish ways 
still remain. Impatient, wilful, but 
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always charming, she likes little marks 
of affection, such as apples, over which 
her mouth fairly waters, sugar or 
bread, and prefers that Jewel should 
have no share in them. Still, her at- 
tachment io her young friend is very 
real. She always neighs a greeting to 
her when she flits by in harness to the 
jingling of her little bell, or prances 
out to join her in the field, and to take 
a joyous roll upon the fresh green 
grass. 

An endless procession of men and 
boys have tended and groomed Peggy 
in all the years of her long life. Small 
boys, big boys, men middle-aged and 
old, and now the changes on the face 
of Europe have brought her a Belgian 
groom of tender age. He talks to her 
in guttural tones, and sees well to her 
comfort, greatly preferring the 
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sensible, if wayward, Peggy to the 
freakish Jewel, whose high arched neck 
besides is uncomfortably high to 
reach. But so used is he to the aspect 
of horse flesh as a table delicacy that 
he cannot but contemplate them both 
as one day scattered joints for family 
consumption, and sketches lightly on 
Jewel’s lovely person the daintier cuts 
of the carcase when slain and duly 
hung. 

Nobody dares to think of the time 
when Peggy’s bodily presence will 
cease to be among her old familiar 
friends, and nobody who knows her 
could possibly think that such a faith- 
ful spirit would ever be wholly ex- 
tinguished, but will surely live again 
in the beauty of unfading youth 
among the pleasant fields and ample 
orchards of a pony’s paradise. 
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THE ART OF BOXING 


WITH A NOTE ON 


WILDE 


IN ACTION 


BY 


E. B. OSBORN. 


HEN the history of the Great 

¥ War can be fully and finally 
written, the athletes will come into 
their own at last. There will be no 
more talk in this country of the ‘‘ ath- 
letic craze ’’ when it is made clear that 
our New Army could never have been 
created in time to force a decision on 
the Western front (where the pith of 
the German nation in arms has been 
concentrated from the first) but for our 
national devotion to games of all 
kinds. Our national sports and pas- 
times trained the mind as well as the 
body, and, whenever team-play was 
involved, also inculcated that super- 
lative form of discipline defined by 
B. P. as “* confidence in one’s pals,”’ 
which is the vital principle of every 
regimental brotherhood. Thanks to 
this almost universal training, the re- 
cruit was, much more often than not, 
already half a soldier when the drill 
sergeant took him in hand—so that, 
in nine cases out of ten, the finished 
product was available in a few months. 
And this hastily-finished product has 
shown himself, to the amazement of 
friends and enemies alike, superior to 
the German soldier who has been years 
in the making. The latter has no 
earthly chance when it comes to hand- 
to-hand fighting, is greatly inferior in 
what may be called open-air common- 
sense, and cannot hold a candle to his 
British opponent when it is a question 
of sticking it out in a tight corner. A 
few weeks ago I asked a Brigadier- 


General what was the secret of our 
man-to-man superiority in France and 
Flanders. Being a man of few words, a 
little reflection enabled him to answer 
my question in a single word, ‘‘Sports- 
manship.’’ Now that the Germans 
have lost their advantage in guns, 
munitions, atid scientific knowledge of 
warfare (they had more of that at 
first), the value of our national train- 
ing in cricket and football and boxing 
and other manly games is manifest to 
every intelligent observer. More es- 
pecially to certain not unfriendly 
French critics who were at first in- 
clined to look on our soldiers as merely 
brilliant amateurs ’’ because they 
talked of war in sporting terms. 

I was asked the other day which 
game had done best in the war. A 
silly question, and I was not so simple 
as to attempt an answer. But this at 
least is certain—the practitioners, 
amateur and professional, of what 
used to be styled alternately the ‘‘noble 
art’’ or the ‘‘ sweet science ’’ have 
done as well as any other class of 
athletes. They have, in point of fact, 
reversed the unfavourable verdict 
passed on boxers in classical times. 
They (and the wrestlers) seem to have 
been men of abnormal physique both 
in Greece and at Rome; fellows of 
prodigious muscular development and 
a low nervous organization (like 
Battling Nelson and other American 
pets), who had little constitutional 
staying power, and could never stand 
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the strain of a campaign. Euripides 
says they were the curse of the coun- 
try ; both Plato and Aristotle condemn 
them as mentally and even physically 
incapable of fulfilling a citizen’s 
duties; Galen calls them aloga soa 
(living things without intelligence), 
and is struck by their constitutional 
wretchedness. Judging by the por- 
traits on the mosaic of the Thermz of 
Caracalla they were not pretty to look 
at—their queer mugs and uncouth 
forms remind one of the strange pro- 
ducts of a melting pot of all European 
races who sometimes appear in the 
American prize-ring. The ancient 
Greeks (unlike Tino’s short, swart 
myriads) had inklings of sportsman- 
ship, and never allowed war to inter- 
fere with the celebration of the Olym- 
pic Games. When Xerxes was invad- 
ing Greece, after the death of Leonidas 
and his long-haired swordsmen at 
Thermophylez, he found that certain 
Arcadian mercenaries had deserted. 
** What are they doing ?’’ he asked, 
and was much surprised to hear that 
they had gone to help the other Greeks 
celebrate the Olympic: Games. And 
there can be little doubt that likely 
candidates for all Olympic champion- 
ships were ‘‘ exempted ”’ even at times 
when their native cities were in deadly 
danger of invasion. Perhaps it was 
thought they would have been of very 
little use in the field if the state author- 
ities had compelled them to serve. 
Which reminds me—what sort of re- 
ception shall we give to Welsh and 
Lewis and one or two other champions 
(a very small band, fortunately) who 
have ‘been making easy money in 
America and Australia instead of 
fighting for king and country? I for 
one shall never go to see these self- 
exempted pugilists perform, and I 
have no doubt whatever that the 
National Sporting Club, the M.C.C. 
of the game, will see that they are 
duly punished for an unpardonable 
sin of omission. 
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This classical digression was sug- 
gested by memories of a fine boxer 
and a fine scholar, the very type and 
example of a soldier and a sportsman, 
who fell very early in the war. Many 
of the Navy and Army boxers whom I 
have seen in action at Aldershot and 
Portsmouth in the almost incredible 
years of peace (how remote and inac- 
cessible they seem!) have made the 
last and greatest sacrifice of all. Their 
names will be cherished in remem- 
brance, for they gave their lives in 
the spirit of the famous epitaph on 
Waggon Hill above the Ladysmith 


lines: 


Tell England, you who pass this monument, 
We died for her and rest here well content— 


which is a worthy parallel, in my 
judgment, to the famous couplet of 
Simonides of Cos on the Spartans who 
fell at Thermophyle, the gate of 
Greece. But longest and best remem- 
bered of all will be the late Captain 
Julian Grenfell, D.S.O., because he 
has vindicated the  fighting-man’s 
vocation in the finest of all the poems 
of the Great War that have yet been 
written. Fighting was to him a return 
to the strong amenities of Nature, a 
release from all the easy options of 
so-called civilization. So that his 
testamentum militare is an undying re- 
buke to all who are given over to soft- 
ness and slackness and cannot appre- 
ciate, for example, the keen joyous- 
ness of such a hard and strenuous 
sport as boxing. The fighting man, 
he tells us in his incomparable poem, 
is a boon comrade of all Nature’s 
powers and pensioners : 


All the bright company of Heaven 
Hold him in their high comradeship, 

The Dog-Star and the Sisters Seven, 
Orion’s Belt and sworded hip. 


The woodland trees that stand together, 
They stand to him each one a friend ; 
They gently speak in the windy weather ; 
They guide to valley and ridge’s end. 
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The kestrel hovering by day, 
And the little owls that call by night, 
Bid him be swift and keen as they, 
As keen of ear, as swift of sight. 


The blackbird sings to him, ‘‘ Brother, brother, 
If this be the last song you shall sing, 

Sing well, for you may not sing another ; 
Brother, sing.”’ 


In dreary, doubtful, waiting hours, 
Before the brazen frenzy starts, 
The horses show him nobler powers ; 
O patient eyes, courageous hearts! 


And so, whatever befalls him, the true 
fighting man will have earned his rest, 
be it death or only sleep : 


The thundering line of battle stands, 
And in the air Death moans and sings ; 
But Day shall clasp him with strong hands, 
And Night shall fold him in soft wings. 


This poet-athlete won a Newcastle 
Scholarship at Eton and a_ Balliol 
Exhibition, and I find in his verse 
that deep earnestness and vivid pre- 
cision which are the characteristics of 
a style modelled on the classic tradi- 
tion. This wonderful piece was 
written in billets in the course of an 
eventful week, in which he carried out 
a difficult and dangerous bit of noc- 
turnal scouting and won two boxing 
contests with professional opponents, 
on each occasion knocking his man 
out. He had a beautiful right, which 
would have made the fortune of any 
professor’ of the vigorous art. 
There was the same. concentration in 
his boxing as in his poetry; in either 
pursuit he contrived to use every bit 
of his intellectual strength, of his 
nervous power—the ‘‘ bottom spirit ”’ 
of the critics of the old P.R. who could 
estimate the worth of a man with such 
unerring accuracy. I saw his famous 


fight with Lieutenant Huntingdon in 
the officers’ competitions at Aldershot 
some years ago. 


It was one of the 
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most thrilling bouts ever seen—there 
was more real, ding-dong, stand-up 
fighting in it than in the average 
twenty-round embracing contests be- 
tween fashionable professionals. 
one time a double knock-out nearly oc- 
curred ; Lieutenant Huntingdon would 
certainly have been beaten there and 
then if his opponent, who recovered 
first, had been able to see his man. 
Here, then, is a type of the fine ama- 
teur boxers, soldiers and sportsmen 
and withal men of the keenest in- 
telligence, whose lives have been part 
of the price of a righteous victory. Of 
the professionals we have lost not a 
few, all of them skilful boxers and 
keen fighters. Perhaps the loss of 
little Charles Ledoux, that cyclone in 
small compass, will be most felt from 
the connoisseur’s point of view. He 
was the hardest hitter of his weight 
ever seen, and one of the first to show 
what the French physique, with its 
clean stomach and lack of any flesh- 
making tendency, is capable of in the 
boxing ring. Some years before the 
war, by the way, the young generation 
of Frenchmen began to devote them- 
selves to British games, and the phy- 
sical efficiency of the “‘ lean, electric 
Poilu ’’ is a result of that timely de- 
votion which was encouraged by the 
Army authorities. 

It is the third year of the war, we 
are all running short of ready cash, 
and the amount of money spent on 
boxing is much less than it was in 
peace-time. The huge prizes given 
for international contests during the 
** boxing boom ”’ that culminated in 
1914 (as Boxing Correspondent of The 
Times, | must have done something 
to increase the popular interest in the 
glorious game) are now out of the 
question, nor will they be possible in 
this country or in France for some years 
to come. The get-rich-quick Ameri- 
can boxer will not be tempted to leave 
his native shores during the lean time 
coming, and my personal opinion is 
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that the best interests of the game here 
will be served by his absence. Our 


less numerous spare guineas will be 
spent to better purpose in cultivating 


home-grown talent than in fattening 
the ‘‘ wads ”’ of expensive American 
pugilists who have so often disgusted 
us in the past by their sumptuous 
swagger and dubious ring tactics. 
Meanwhile, as regards both quantity 
and quality, British boxing is in a 
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most prosperous condition. Both at 
home and in the war zone it is the 
soldier’s pet pastime—indeed, it is the 
plain truth that our New Army is all 
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one great school of boxing, for every 
able-bodied, able-minded recruit seems 
to have been persuaded to try his hand 
at what is, after all, the best means of 
getting into fine, hard condition in a 
short time. The following remarks in 
a letter from an officer at the Front 
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explain the extraordinary popularity 
of boxing in the Army: 


** Many of my fellows, bless their 
hearts, would sooner box than eai 
when resting in billets. It is not 
always possible to find a suitable 
field for football—the French, you 
know, are using every acre of land 
they can for growing food. As for 
cricket, the yarn I told you in the 
summer shows the sort of pitches 
you must expect in a cricketless 
land. But there’s always room for 
scrapping anywhere, and all the ap- 
paratus required is a set of gloves. 
The local residents seem surprised 
that men who have just come out of 
the trenches should knock them- 
selves about as a sort of rest-cure. 
Yet they do say that boxing has 
also caught on in the French Army, 
though their officers don’t encour- 
age 


The story about the cricket pitch is 
perhaps worth repeating. My corres- 


pondent said a covey of partridges got ~ 


up when he was stealing a short run 
—and then, when he got to the far 
end, the wicket-keeper rebuked him for 
the deadly sin of running on the pre- 
pared part of the pitch. Sz non é 
vero, ben trovato—poor old Apted 
would have chuckled over it. But 
boxing is possible without a pitch, so 
it is now the stand-by of our soldier- 
sportsmen whenever they are back 
from a spell in the trenches. And, 
when they come back to civil life, I 
hope and believe they will keep the 
game up and see that their boys learn 
it. 

In quality, also, there is really no 
falling off. Critics used to say that 
military service spoilt a man for the 
finest points of the game. Constant 
drilling and too much intellectual pipe- 
clay, so to speak, were supposed to 
bring about a loss of initiative and in- 
ventiveness. It may have been so. 
But the new system of quick training 
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for war certainly has no such effect, 
for it encourages adaptability and the 
habit of quick decisions which are so 
vitally necessary in the complex and 
ever-changing game of modern war- 
fare. It seems to me that the profes- 
sional boxers who have been serving 
all at any rate whom I have seen in 
action of late—are none the worse for 
the toil and moil of trench-fighting. 
Some of them are better men, harder 
and keener in every way, than they 
were in the days when a successful 
contest was so often followed by a 
spell of easy living. Carpentier de- 
clares that his experience of war, 
which has brought him higher honours 
than any to be won in the Ring, has 
much improved him as a pugilist—in 
which case he ought to be able to take 
Willard’s number down after the war. 

As long as we can produce ring 
artists of the calibre of Jimmy Wilde 
we need not fear the rivalry of 
America or any other country in 
** class ’’ boxing. This mite of a man, 
so fantastically frail in appearance, is 
certainly the finest exponent I have 
ever seen of boxing as a fine art. Of 
course, the laudator temporis acti is 
able to produce an even more wonder- 
ful artist from his remembrances of 
the past. He assures us that Griffo 
(who was never seen in England) could 
have beaten Wilde and the Zulu Kid 
in the same ring without turning a 
hair. It is safe enough to make such 
statements, for they can never be prac- 
tically confuted—not unless shadowy 
contests can be arranged between the 
shades of dead and gone boxers in the 
asphodel meadows when we _ have 
crossed the Styx into oblivion. I 
make a point of refusing invita- 
tions to such might-have-been feasts, 
though I did promise—two days be- 
fore the war-storm burst and boxing 
was for a time clean forgotten—to 
write for The Times a full-length ac- 
count of an imaginary contest between 
Carpentier and Sayers with 2 oz. 
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gloves. The 2 oz. gloves were my 
idea of a just compromise between an 
old-style adept with pickled fists and 
a modern glove-fighter. Griffo was a 
wonder in his day, no doubt. He 
fought successfully with good middle- 
weights, and Fitzsimmons said of him, 
‘“ No man in the world can hit him to 
hurt him ’’—a notable tribute, com- 
ing as it did from a really inventive 
fighter and a most observant critic 
who, moreover, has ever been chary of 
compliments. But boxing to-day is 
faster and much more intricate and 
scientific than it was in Griffo’s tran- 
sition age, and I take leave to doubt 
whether he would have been in a class 
by himself, as Wilde certainly is, in 
these latter days. 

After all one can only speak with 
confidence of the men one has seen in 
action personally. My _ considered 
opinion—finally confirmed when I 
saw him beat Eugene Husson at the 
National Sporting Club in March, 
1914—is that Wilde is the most skilful 
and elusive boxer of modern times. 
Jim Driscoll at his best was perhaps 
as good, though not quite so pretty 
to watch, and in one respect was 
slightly superior in style to the later 
light of the Welsh school of which he 
was the father-in-art. Let us give 
Sergeant Jim his due—all the younger 
Welsh boxers have modelled them- 
selves on him more or less. In the 
first place, Wilde is very well equipped 
physically for the game. He has the 
height and reach of a considerably 
heavier man and a_ well-arranged 
middle-piece which, thanks to its ab- 
dominal muscles of living steel, can 
well withstand the battery of an up- 
to-date in-fighter. Not that he is in 
the habit of letting the other man get 
inside—he is as cunning as, say, 
Welsh (I don’t like him, but he has 
his merits!) in using his elbows as 
guards, and he seems to narrow him- 
self, to become almost a line accord- 
ing to Euclid, in a mix-up at close 
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quarters. But, as he prefers the open, 
up-standing essentially English style 
to all others, you do not as a rule see 
much inside work in a Wilde contest. 
When he must fight at close quarters, 
he seems to me as good at defence 
and offence as anybody else. Of ner- 
vous staying-power he has all that is 
required—war, though, would break 
him up in a week, he would die under 
a pack—and, being a careful liver who 
never gets drunk on a beefsteak (to 
use Lamb’s witticism) or drinks beer 
so as to think beer, he should keep 
this asset to the close of his career. 
Secondly, he has a punch in either 
hand. Some authorities would class 
this as a natural asset. But, in my 
humble opinion, a punch is both born 
and made ina man. There was never 
a really hard hitter whose physique 
was not lissom and raking, at any rate 
about the shoulders and in the lower 
man. For the rest many years of 
careful observation directed to this 
particular point has convinced me that 
all-round hard hitting is inwardly the 
result of the subtle, skilful foot-work 
which keeps the weight of the body 
always disposable to good purpose. 
In that case, not otherwise, the doc- 
trines of the ‘‘ follow through ’’ comes 
into play. That may be a hard say- 
ing, but the root of the mystery is 
there. If anybody doubts it, let him 
get into the habit (a habit of mine for 
many years) of watching the foot- 
work, and nothing else, of the men 
engaged in a contest for one or two 
of the earlier rounds. You will soon 
learn how to tell which man is hitting 
the harder—the punch, you will find, 
originates in imperceptible ‘ shifts,” 
never jerky, ever rhythmic and glid- 
ing, which so poise the body at the 
moment of a blow that the weight of 
its swinging goes into the impact. 
Jim Driscoll’s shifting foot-work to 
this end was a dream; he was always 
“‘set’’ easily, imperceptibly, for what- 
ever blow he was about to launch. It 
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is not, as some believe, a question of 
pace. Jim was as fast as McFarland 
or Welsh, perhaps even a little faster. 
Yet he always had the punch, which 
the other two but seldom produce; 
only, | do believe, when at work 
against an opponent appreciably 
slower than themselves. Wilde is 
faster than all three—easily the fastest 
boxer I have seen—but the fine, 
purposeful foot-work is there which 
gives the punch. 

The other great point in Wilde’s 
artistry is the accuracy of his timing. 
Accurate timing involves accurate 
judgment of pace and distance, and 
here again Wilde is unsurpassed 
among modern boxers. This faculty 
would have given success at 
cricket or any other ball game, had he 
made it his chief study. Only an 
accurate timeist could so often evade 
a blow, frequently by a short inch or 
so, instead of blocking it. With the 
natural and naturalized gifts already 
enumerated Wilde would have done 
But he has made them 


well enough. 
the foundation of a method which is 
as many-sided and resourceful as a 
great billiard player’s and, so far as I 
can see, has but one deficiency—a 
deficiency which has not, as yet, been 


penalized to any great extent. He is 
not, then, the perfect boxer ?—some 
whole-hearted admirer cries more in 
anger than in sorrow. No, he is not 
—the perfect boxer is not, nor ever 
will be, in this imperfect world. For 
boxing, like all our games, must have 
its glorious uncertainty. 

A wonderful left, no mere prop off 
mechanically used, and a right of sur- 
prising force are used by this ‘‘ Mighty 
Atom ”’ with an almost bewildering 
variety of good intentions (bad ones 
to his opponent). He also has an 
uncanny knack of doing two or three 
or even four things at one and the 
same time. This is the result, no 
doubt, of his ernormous experience. 
Heavier men expect heavier purses, 
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and get them, and it follows that their 
contests are less and less numerous, 
the higher you proceed up the scale of 
weights. If Wells, the heavy-weight, 
had fought as often as Wilde he might 
know too much to be beaten by now. 
Fighting is the only real preparation 
for fighting, the only practical edu- 
cation for a boxer, and Wilde has had 
so much of it that his many and intri- 
cate inventions in tactics, experiments 
tested by experience over and over 
again, have become second nature. 
To be always fighting, always in train- 
ing, is a great help in the acquire- 
ment of a finished, self-reliant, re- 
sourceful method. Moreover Wilde 
has wisely cultivated the full vigour 
of the game. He plies his opponent 
ruthlessly ; a sagacious plan, if only 
because a small man who cannot hope 
for very big prizes must not overwork 
his hands if he is to store up a modest 
competence. And now let the bit of 
adverse criticism come in. Wilde 
leads far too often with his right, the 
danger of which is too well known to 
the connoisseur to require explanation. 
This breach of a vital principle was 
never—hardly ever—perpetrated by 
Jim Driscoll, whose style was sounder 
to that extent. Wilde has so far én- 
joyed perfect impunity from the con- 
sequences of this failing; let him not 
presume on his good luck, or we may 
have to deplore his unexpected down- 
fall some day. And we should all de- 
pore it, for Wilde is a modest and 
well-mannered person, intelligent and 
obliging, and gifted with a certain 
charm of personality. A credit to the 
Ring, I hope and believe he will adorn 
it for many years to come. 


Boxing, I am convinced, will be 
once more a truly national game when 
the war is over. Universal military 
training is bound to come, and this 
fine, vigorous sport should be made a 
part of it for all who have the neces- 
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sary physical endowment. Surely 
the war will have taught us the deadly 
danger of soft, easy options in play 
as well as work. There will be no 
organized opposition to the progress 
of boxing in the days of peace to 
come. Most of the Puritanical persons 
who cried out against it in the past 
have put themselves out of court for 
ever by taking part in the traitorous 
stop-the-war movement. The _ pro- 


moted rough, the worst kind of beg- 
gar on horseback, who caused the 
Ring to fall into disrepute in the past, 
would have no chance of distinguish- 
ing himself in a game which, because 
of the way it taxes the intelligence 
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and a man’s power of self-concentra- 
tion, has been called the chess of 
athletics. To-day the successful pro- 
fessional must be a decent, clean- 
living, highly intelligent man, and all 
our champions come up to that stand- 
ard. So for the fighting man, whether 
amateur or professional, in peace-time 
as in war-time Julian Grenfell’s words 
will find fulfilment : 


The fighting man shall from the sun 

Take warmth, and life from the glowing earth ; 
Speed with the right foot winds to run, 

And with the trees to newer birth; 
And find, when fighting shall be done, 

Great rest and fullness after dearth. 


Photograph by the Central News Ltd. 


GOLF IS WILDE’S FAVOURITE OUTDOOR GAMi: AND FORMS HIS PRINCIPAL TRAINING. 
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POPULAR impression seems to 

exist that the only football enjoyed 
by the lucky hundreds who in days 
to come can claim to be Old Etonians 
is that most unusual form of football 
known as the Wall Game. Apart 
from the fact that there is a game 
known as the Field Game which is 
peculiar to Eton, and the rules for 
which were drawn up in 1847, there 
has for several seasons now been an 
Eton Rugby Football XV_ during 
Lent Term. For some years past 
photographs showing something in 
general but nothing in particular of 
the Wall Game have appeared in the 
papers every year, but so far nothing 
similar has been done in the case of 
what is in many respects the much 
better game. 

In the first place the Eton Field 
Game is played with a round ball 
(which shall weigh between 9 and 11 
ounces, and have a circumference of 
between 24 and 26 inches) on a ground 
of 130 yards by 80 yards. The ‘‘goal- 
sticks ’’ are placed 11 feet apart, and 
are to be 7 feet out of the ground. 
Thus, from the start, the Field Game 
is unlike Rugby football or the Har- 
row Game, for which the ball is oblate 
and not round. In the second place 
the Field Game starts with a “‘bully,”’ 
or scrum, in the centre of the field. 
In this bully the centre player of the 
front line is called a “‘ post.’’ It is 
his duty to get the ball with his feet 
and force his way through if he can. 
Thirdly, the Field Game is very much 
a case of each for himself, as no pass- 


The Eton 


Field Game 


SEWELL 


ing is allowed. There is a resem- 
blance here to the game which is 
peculiar to Harrow, as there individual 
play is at a premium, and, except 
between the wing forwards, practic- 
ally no passing is practised. 

In the Field Game directly the ball 
becomes loose from the ‘‘ bully ”’ in 
mid-field it is dribbled as best it may 
be by each player towards his oppon- 
ents’ goal line, with the object of 
scoring a ‘‘ rouge ’’ directly the ball 
is on, or has crossed, that line. The 
‘“* rouge ’’ is of the same family as the 
try at Rugby football, though it is of 
less distinguished parentage, being got 
by Association football methods until 
the line is reached, or crossed, when 
the first attacking player to touch the 
ball ‘‘ with his hand below the wrist ’” 
(so that the Laws of Cricket come into 
the reckoning) is adjudged to have 
scored a ‘‘ rouge’’ for his side. 
There are, of course, several ways—to 
be exact, six—in which the ball may 
be sent behind, or on to, the goal line 
before it is possible to score a ‘‘rouge,”’ 
and the rules make provision for all 
six. Briefly put they are (1) if a de- 
fender kicks the ball against an at- 
tacker and it bounds off him on to or 
behind the goal line provided the 
attacker did not intentionally propel 
the ball, (2) if an attacker kicks the 
ball against a defender and it bounds 
off him behind the goal line, (3) if two 
players, one on either side, kick the 
ball simultaneously and it bounces or 
rolls behind, (4) if an attacker kicks 
the ball over, provided at the moment 
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of kicking he was touching a de- 
fender, who is in front of the line, 
with any part of his body except the 
arm below the elbow, (5) if the ball 
comes out of a “‘ loose bully ’’ and 


bounces or rolls behind, (6) if a de- 
fender, whether ‘‘ bullied ’’ or not, 
propels (i.e., heads or breasts) the ball 
In any such event an attacker 
‘rouge’? as 


behind. 
may score a 


described. 


above 


Goalstick. 


* 


Attackers. 
{_] Attacking side pushing. 
@ Attacking side Look-Outs.”’ 
|| Four members of the ‘‘ Ram.” 


A Behind’’ to stop a rush. 


The rouge having been obtained, 
the next and one of the most im- 
portant things in the game is the 
attempt of the attacking side to score 
a ‘‘ forced rouge,’’ which credits the 
scorers with two points, whereas a 
““ rouge ’’ counts one, and a “ shot 
goal’ (i.e., from the field of play 
direct) three points. When the 
“‘ rouge ’’ has been scored, the um- 
pire places the ball one yard from the 
centre of the goalsticks. The two 
teams then form up as shown in the 
accompanying diagram, the attacking 
side relying on the force of the four 
players who form up one behind the 
other, and at a given moment endea- 
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vour to force the players in front of 
them, the defending side and the ball 
behind the line and between the goal- 
sticks. These four players, who are 
a living embodiment of the baitering 
ram in wars of old, are known as the 
‘“Ram,’’ and the two photos here 
given show the “‘ Ram at the be- 
ginning as well as at the moment when 
the ‘‘ bully ’? has to all intents and 
purposes broken up, which means that 


Goalstick. 


* 


Defenders. 
© Defending side’s ‘‘ Post.”’ 
© Defending side’s ‘‘ Side Posts.”’ 
+ Defending side’s ‘‘ Back-up.” 
%* Defending side’s ‘‘ Look-Outs.”’ 
x Rest of detending team. 


the ‘‘ Ram ”’ has failed, and the score 
remains at one point for the ‘‘rouge.”’ 
This attempt to force a “‘ rouge ”’ is 
an outstanding feature of the Field 
Game. It has no counterfeit present- 
ment in the whole realm of football, 
the nearest resemblance to it being in 
the Rugby game when a scrum has 
been formed near the line and the 
attacking forwards have decided to try 
to push their opponents back over 
their line in a body, as happened this 
season in Tonbridge v. Uppingham, 
Tonbridge v. Haileybury and Sed- 
bergh v. Loretto, and when those 
opponents have become aware of this 
intention, as did not happen in the 
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three Rugby matches above referred 
to! Then we see something like 
a “‘ Ram ”’ in action, but only some- 
thing, and the end of such a scrum in 
any case is not the same as the end of 
a “Ram.” A Rouge’’ is con- 
sidered forced when the ball is kicked 
through the goalsticks without the 
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broken up or the ball has passed over 
the goal-line (not between the goal- 
sticks). Thus, if a rouge is scored 
just before half-time, the cessation of 
play does not take place until the 
“rouge ’’ has been played out. I 
have no information as to the average 
duration of ramming operations. 


ce 


THE BEGINNING OF THE ‘‘ RAM’ 


IN AN ATTEMPT TO FORCE A ROUGE. 


The Ram, reading from right to left, consists of W. R. S. Stephenson, 


J. F. S. McLaren, C. P. R. Glyn, 
0. B. 


bully being thoroughly broken 
up. Here let me interpolate the ex- 
planation that the term “‘ goalsticks ”’ 
is Etonian, and not mine. It is used 
to mean the goal-posts, but the word 
posts is not used in the Field Game in 
this connection, as it is the name of 
one of the positions in the field. It 
must also be made clear that a ‘‘rouge’’ 
is not plaved out until a goal is ob- 
tained or the bully is thoroughly 


H. H. Low, W. G. Tatham and 
Hall. 


’ 


its forma- 


Regarding the “ bully,’ 
tion is governed by the rule that the 
two sides have alternately the right of 
forming first, except in the case of a 
“bully ’? a yard from the line, when 
the defenders have the right to form 
first always. When a ball goes ‘‘over 


” 


the side-line,’’ that is to say, into 
touch, it is considered ‘‘ dead ’’ when 
it has touched the ground outside or 
on the side line. There is one excep- 


a 
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tion to this, to which I will refer later. 
When the ball is “‘ dead ’”’ in this 
way it has to be taken and “ bullied ”’ 
on a spot halfway between the side- 
line, where it went out, and the centre 
of the field. That is to say about 22} 
yards from the touch line, a salutary 
rule making for keeping the game 


has touched the ground or not. This 
rule of the Field Game leaves the door 
open for clever foot work, and is a 
good rule. The rule in Rugby foot- 
ball is a bad rule, as it tends to slow 
down the game unnecessarily. A ball 
may cross the touch line five or six 
yards from the kicker, and, partly 


J. F. S. MCLAREN 


alive. 


But no such “ bully,’’ or any 
“‘ bully,’’ may be formed less than a 


yard distant from the goal-line. The 
exception alluded to above concerns 
the playing of the ball which has 
crossed the side-line, and which before 
it has touched the ground outside is 
played by a player who has one foot 
inside the side-line, i.e., in the field 
of play. In Rugby football the ball 
which has crossed the touch line in the 
air is considered in touch, whether it 


WITH BALL, BEING TACKLED BY H. KINDERSLEY. 


owing to the wind, which he cannot 
help, and partly to the wrong bias im- 
parted to the ball, which he can help, 
the ball re-crosses the touch-line in the 
air, is caught by an opposing back, 
and either re-punted with interest, or 
a passing run started. The touch- 
judge’s flag at once stops the game. 

In the Field Game allowance is 
made in the rules for such a swerving 
ball in the words “‘ but if a ball which 
has crossed the side-line is touched in 
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any way by a player before it crosses 
the line of the goalsticks it ts to be 
counted out and not behind.’’ So that 
here we have the same ruling as in 
Rugby football, although the same 
Field Game rule allows a clever player 
to play a ball which has crossed the 
side-line but has not touched the 
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tion is necessary. Put into the ordin- 
ary language of football, “‘sneaking’’ 
is synonymous with “‘ offside.”’ 

The law lays it down that ‘‘a player 
is ‘ sneaking ’ when he is in front of 
and apart from the main body of the 
bully, and the ball is kicked to, or in 
front of, him from behind him.’’ 


THE BULLY,*’ 


AFTER AN ATTEMPT TO FORCE 


A ROUGE, ON THE POINT OF 


BREAKING UP. 


ground outside. It is not, however, 
quite clear whether by the words ‘‘ a 
player ’’ above quoted is meant a de- 
fender or attacker, or both. As the 
end of the same rule departs altogether 
from dealing with side-line play by 
saying, “‘ But if the ball strikes the 
goalsticks or crossbar and returns into 
play the ball will not count behind,”’ 
it seems as if this rule needs revision 
and sub-division. 

I have used the words “‘ sneaking ”’ 
and ‘‘cornering.’’ They will be Greek 
to many readers, so a note of explana- 


‘ 


A player is “‘ cornering ’’ when ‘‘he 
is at the side of and apart from the 
main body and the ‘ bully.’ ”’ 

Once a player is ‘‘ sneaking ”’ or 
“‘ cornering ’’ he is not in play again 
until he has rejoined the main body 
of the bully. No player when ‘‘sneak- 
ing ’’ or “‘ cornering ’’ may touch the 
ball, or charge the behinds and pre- 
vent them having a free kick. This 
is where the prohibition of passing 
comes in. 

The formation of a side at the bully 
in the centre at the beginning of the 
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game is as follows: A “‘ post ”’ in the 
middle, who holds the ball (with his 
feet understood); two ‘“‘ side-posts,”’ 
who hold the post up; a “‘ back-up ”’ 
post, who is usually a heavy player to 
do the shoving; a “ fly,’’ who is fast, 
to do the running round; three “ cor- 
ners ’’ and three ‘‘ behinds ’’—eleven 
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Stephenson, who plays “ fly,”’ but 
anyone can be inferior to Stephenson 
at dribbling and still be good, for to 
tell the truth I have never seen 
Stephenson’s superior in the art of 
propelling a football with the feet, 
guiding it through a maze of players, 
and keeping it under control. As he 


J. GILMOUR (COLOURED SHIRT) TACKLED BY H. H. LOW. 


MCLAREN AND W. 


players in all. In the accompanying 
picture of a “‘bully’’ breaking up, the 
left hand ‘‘side-post’”’ is coming away 
with the ball and is being tackled by 
the right hand “‘ side-post.’’ The 
‘“ fly ’’ and one of the “‘ corners ”’ on 
both sides are seen in the photo rather 
in the position of a scrum-half and a 
stand-off in the Rugby game. 
Coming now to this year’s team, its 
chief players, and some of their char- 
acteristics, are as follows: J. F. S. 
McLaren, who is Keeper of the Field, 
and who usually plays ‘‘ corner,’’ is 
a neat player, a fairly fast runner, and 
I should say a jolly good dribbler. 
He is not so good at this as W. R. S. 


R. S. STEPHENSON COMING UP ON 


LEFT. 


is heavy and fast, and doesn’t care a 
hang for anything, he would be useful 
in any game of football. Indeed at 
the Wall Game he adds to his other 
footer virtues that of being ferocious 
when roused. At any rate, so I am in- 
formed by those who know his play 
better than I do. A regular C. J. N. 
Fleming or W. E. Maclagan, in fact. 
I don’t know whether Stephenson 
plays Rugby football, but I do know 
I never saw a more likely one. J. 
Rowlatt (second Keeper of the Field, 
and also Keeper of the Wall) plays 
‘* post,’’ and is a good one and a good 
dribbler in the “‘ loose bullies ’”’ into 
the bargain. He lacks pace. An- 
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other fine dribbler is H. H. Low, who 
plays ‘‘ short behind,’’ and who is a 
this year’s Colour, first choice. He 
is said to be one of the best players in 
that position who has been at Eton of 
late. C. J. Wilson (second choice, 
this year’s Colours) is fast and neat 
and has good control. He was in the 
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ing father. O. B. Hall, who has 
usually played ‘‘ Short Behind,” has 
been playing ‘‘Long’”’ this season, and 
is equally useful in either position. 
R. K. Holmes Kerr, though a good 
dribbler and well worth his place, is 
said not to have fulfilled the promise 
of ‘* Side-post ’’? that he showed last 


W. N. ROE (GOALS) KICKING 


cricket XI last summer, and will be at 
Eton next summer. W. G. Tatham 
(third choice, this year’s Colours) goes 
hard, and is a good “‘ back-up Post ”’ 
who has pace. W.N. Roe (goals) is 
a very safe kick and tackles well, but 
is not fast. He was in the last Eton 
XI, and will be captain of it next 
summer, being a batsman of decided 
promise and son of a famous cricket- 


OFF FROM THE GOAL LINE. 


season. Another is 
C. P. &. 


post,”’ 


genuine goer 
who plays ‘‘ Side- 
and is heavy and strong. 

This year’s efforts have Pome 
the following results : 


Saturday, October 7.—G. D. Pape’s 


XI. Won 3—0. 


Saturday, October 
Won 6—0. 


21.—The 60th. 


3 


Saturday, 28.—G. W. Headlam’s XI. 
Won 1—0. 

Tuesday, October 31.—The Masters. 
Drawn 2—2. 

Saturday, November 4.—A. E. Cony- 


beare’s XI. Won 2—0. 

Saturday, November 18.—R.M.C. 
Cancelled. 

Tuesday, November 21.—The Mas- 
ters. Drawn 0—O. 

Thursday, November 380.—Lower 
Masters’ XI. Drawn 0—0. 


The average number of matches 
played in normal times is 11 or 12. 
But since war broke out it has been 
not more than 8. Before the war op- 
posing teams were made up entirely 
of O.E.’s, except in the two matches 
against the Masters. O.E.’s from the 
Varsities are, naturally, always only 
too ready to play, as there is no doubt 
it is a jolly good game, and it does 
not take a third glance at it to see that 
a fellow has to be in the pink to be any 
use at it. 

In conclusion, I wish I could give 
some data regarding the origin of the 
Field Game. It seems to have just 
happened. Considerably junior to the 
Wall Game, its first set of rules were 
not drawn up until 1847 by H. H. 
Tremayne and A. R. Thompson. To 
judge from the number of times the 
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rules have been revised in the succeed- 
ing sixty-five years (the last revision 
was in 1912 by G. K. Dunning and 
J. H. Caldwell) their work would not 
appear to have been very successful. 
For the rules have been revised twenty- 
four times during that period. Their 
set lasted from 1847 to 1850. Then 
the efforts of L. Guy Phillips and I. 
de V. E. T. W. Fiennes endured for 
seven years, when C. L. Sutherland 
and A. Wilson-Pattern undertook the 
task of revision, their version lasting 
unaltered for five years. And so re- 
vision went on until the rules were 
revised in 1887, 1888, 1889, 1890, 1892, 
1894, 1896 and 1897—or eight sets of 
rules in the course of ten years. If 
revision meant alteration of any funda- 
mental rules of the game the players 
during 1888-1890 are deserving of 
some pity. I notice that Lord Hawke 
and C. H. Polhill Turner, who revised 
in 1878, stood the test for five years, 
and other well-known names among 
the revisers are: H. Philipson, 1883; 
W. S. Gosling, 1887; G. B. Gosling, 
1888; C. C. and T. D. Pilkington, 
1894; H. C. Pilkington and P. L. 
Hollins, 1897; Hon. G. W. Lyttelton, 
1901; A. E. D. Anderson and N. C. 
Tufnell, 1904; G. R. L. Anderson, 
1906; C. W. Tufnell, 1909 and 1910. 
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Sport in the Counties 


No. 33.—-NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


BY 


MAUD V. 


I view each well-known scene, 
Think what is now, and what hath been. 


N writing of sport in Northampton- 

shire, hunting, past and present, 
must of necessity be the principal 
theme. 

“We have acres of woodland and 
oceans of grass, we have game in the 
autumn and cubs in the spring,’’ de- 
elared Whyte Melville, but it must be 
owned that the shooting is of a very 
inferior calibre compared to the hunt- 
ing, and although practically every 
form of sport can be, and is, enjoyed 
in the county its pre-eminence in hunt- 
ing somewhat overshadows all other 
branches. 

It is peculiarly fitting that the little 
village of Pytchley, a name to con- 
jure with in Northamptonshire hunt- 
ing annals, should have been con- 
nected with hunting even before the 
Conquest, for a reference in Domesday 
shows that one William Engaine held 
the Manor of Pytchley ‘‘ by service of 
_ finding at his own cost certain dogs for 
the destruction of wolves, foxes and 
other vermin in the King’s forest,” 
and in the centuries that followed his 
descendants are found holding Pytch- 
ley by service as Royal huntsmen. 

To Northamptonshire belongs the 
honour of being the cradle of the 
original pack of Royal Buckhounds. 
It appears that Henry II granted the 
manor of Little Weldon to one of the 
Lovels. The Manor, the site of which 
is still to be seen, was always known 
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as ‘‘ Hunter’s Manor,’’ and for some 
centuries carried with it the Master- 
ship of the Royal Buckhounds in 
grand serjeanty.’’ The village of 
Little Weldon, lying in the very heart 
of the vast forest of Rockingham, mid- 
way between the Royal hunting lodge 
at Geddington and the Royal Castle 
of Rockingham, was naturally very 
convenient for the headquarters of the 
Buckhounds, and the Plantaganet 
kings spent much of their time in these 
happy hunting grounds. 


The Mastership of the Royal Pack 
was held by successive members of the 


Lovel, de Borhunte and _ Brocas 
families until Henry VIII’s reign, 
after which period the Masters were 
appointed by the Crown, and the 
County connection with them ceased. 
While any regular form of stag- 
hunting has been practically in abey- 
ance for over a century, there are still 
a considerable head of deer in the 
county, and the fallow deer now in the 
parks at Boughton, Rockingham, 
Blatherwyke, Carlton and Milton are 
undoubtedly of the old forest breed. 
Mr. I. Whittaker, in his ‘‘ Deer Parks 
and Paddocks of England ”’ (1892) 
gives the fallow deer in the county as 
about 3,125, and red deer 150, of which 
the largest number are in Whittlebury. 
The Pytchley.—From the earliest 
days of Foxhunting the Pytchley 
country and the Pytchley hounds have 
made the strongest appeal to genera- 
tion after generation of famous sports- 
men, and the history of the hunt is 
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inseparably linked up with the prowess 
of these historic foxhunters, men cele- 
brated not only in the chase but in the 
whole art of war, of statesmanship and 
of literature, whose names and whose 
deeds are still “‘ familiar in our mouths 
as household words.’’ Every covert, 
almost every fence in the country, has 
its honourable associations, ‘and it is 
no exaggeration to say that Pytchley 
is known wherever men speak of hunt- 
ing and even to those who have sel- 
dom, perhaps never, joined in the 
sport. As regards hunting, the dis- 
trict is second to none, and we have 
on record the opinion of Osbaldeston 
—who hunted hounds and carried the 
horn in both the Quorn and the Pytch- 
ley countries—that he preferred the 
latter. ‘‘ If I had a foreigner under 
my wing who wanted to see the very 
cream of foxhunting,’’ says a writer 


in the old Sporting Magazine for 1834, 
““ T would place him on the top of the 
little ravine that runs up Waterloo 


Gorse, where he would see a fox found 
and view him away over a country 
that leaves the most jaundiced eye 
nothing to wish for.’? What a view 
there is from the top of the hill above 
that Gorse! Grass, grass, grass, noth- 
ing but grass for miles and miles, 
right away into the heart of Leicester- 
shire; and such enclosures! timber 
being frequently added to both sides 
of the stake and bound hedges, so 
that it has been rightly said that no 
man can ride the fences from Water- 
loo Gorse to Dingley without three 
falls, however well he may _ be 
mounted. 

It was on February 2nd, 1866, dur- 
ing Captain Anstruther Thomson’s 
mastership, that the great Waterloo 
Run took place. They found at Water- 
loo Gorse and ran eighteen miles over 
the finest part of the Pytchley and 
Tailby countries in one hour and fifty 
minutes without a check, crossing only 
three ploughed fields in all that dis- 
tance. Then came the first check. 
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Neither of the whips was up with the 
hounds, but the Master, with no one 
to turn hounds to him, kept them on 
the line for three hours and a half, 
till with scent and light alike failing 
he stopped them at Medbourne Sta- 
tion at 5.30. The Master, although 
riding three horses to a standstill and 
taking several falls (it must be remem- 
bered that Captain Anstruther Thom- 
son stood 6 ft. 3 in. and rode over 
16 st.), was never out of the way when 
wanted throughout the entire run, and 
after taking hounds safely back to 
kennel, a matter of nineteen miles, he 
at 11.15 drove off to the Hunt Ball at 
Market Harborough, where as may be 
imagined he met with a tremendous 
reception. 

It is not easy to say when the Pytch- 
ley Hounds as we now know them 
were first established, but about the 
year 1761 John, first Earl Spencer, 
kept hounds at Althorp Park, moving 
them for half the season to the little 
village of Pytchley, where he built 
kennels and established at the pic- 
turesque old Hall—built from designs 
by Inigo Jones, in the time of James I 
—the celebrated Pytchley Hunt Club. 
The rooms at the old Hall were occu- 
pied by the members of the Hunt, 
whose number was limited to forty, 
and their subscriptions to the modest 
sum of ten guineas a year, the mem- 
bers of the Hunt Club also adopting 
the now famous white collars as their 
distinctive badge. 

It was during the Mastership of the 
third Earl Spencer that the Pytchley 
Club was at its zenith, and ‘‘ The 
Druid ”’ has recorded in glowing terms 
how ‘‘ the mornings afforded unmixed 
pleasure and nectar crowned the night. 
The studs were of the first order, and 
the riders worthy of them.’’ The club 
flourished until about 1820, when Sir 
Bellingham Graham removed the ken- 
nels from Pytchley to Brixworth, and 
the old club, the scene of so much con- 
viviality, harmony and good fellow- 
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ship, yielded to the inexorable hand 
of fate. ‘‘ Some became old, some be- 
came slow, some took to war, some 
wives.’’ The old Hall was deserted, 
and in a few more years demolished. 
The ancient gateway was, however, 
re-erected at the entrance to Overstone 
Park, and Inigo Jones’ quaint porch 
is at Glendon Hall. 

From the hunting man’s point of 
view the huntsman is no less import- 
ant, perhaps many people would say 
considerably more important !—than 
the Master, and the Pytchley has had 
an almost unbroken line of distin- 
guished huntsmen. It was Dick 
Knight who first established the fame 
of the pack, and his name must for 
ever survive as one of the greatest 
huntsmen of all time. <A _ bold rider 
and a fine huntsman, Knight was held 
in the greatest esteem by his Master, 
and he used frequently to encourage 
Lord Althorp when the latter was 
craning at an awkward fence with the 
cheering remark, ‘‘ Come along, my 
lord, the longer you look the less you’ll 
like it!’ These were days, by the 
way, when the strange rule of eti- 
quette prevailed in the Pytchley that 
no one except the huntsman might 
pass the Master when hounds were 
running. 

In 1797 that great Father of Fox- 
hunting, Mr. John Warde, took the 
hounds, and during his Mastership he 
built kennels near Wellingborough, 
and also at Brigstock, the latter being 
for the purpose of hunting the famous 
Pytchley woodlands in the spring and 
autumn. Mr. Warde was a very heavy 
man, riding 22 stone, and he seems 
to have liked his hounds to correspond 
with his own bulk. His famous 
““Solyman stood 28 inches in 
height. 


The large and lengthy dog he seeks 

One on the scent who truly speaks. 
To kill their game full well he knows, 
As well as pace, they must have nose. 
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wrote Mr. Nicholl in the oft-quoted 
““ Ode to John Warde,” and although 
opinions differ considerably as to the 
merits of his pack, some critics de- 
claring them to have been loose, weak- 
kneed and without driving power, the 
extraordinary sport that he showed, 
seems to be the best proof of the 
virtues of ‘‘ Warde’s Jackasses.”’ 

It was during Mr. Warde’s Master- 
ship, on 38rd of February, 1802, that 
the wonderful Marston Wood run took 
place, hounds running through 26 
parishes without going into any covert 
and killing their fox close to Tilton 
village after a run of four hours and 
a quarter. ‘‘ The members of this 
hunt are a very gentlemanly set, but 
they do ride jealous,’’ said a young 
stranger, describing this famous hunt 
in a letter to his father. ‘‘ This is 
particularly the case when some of the 
men from the Quorn and the Pytchley 
meet.’? Autre temps, but not autre 
maeurs! When Mr. Warde gave up 
his hounds in 1808 they were bought 
for 1,000 guineas by Lord Althorp. 
Lord Althorp’s Mastership was a 
golden time for the Pytchley, and the 
history of these days has been faith- 
fully recorded in the quaint vellum- 
backed volumes iof Charles King’s 
diary which are still in the library at 
Althorp. King was a first-rate hunts- 
man and a man of unusual intelli- 
gence; indeed, he seems to have been 
a veritable Admiral Crichton, as he 
offered to ride, dance, play the fiddle 
and hunt a pack of hounds against 
any man in the Midland counties. 
Very fearful were Charles’ troubles, 
however, when he got amongst the 
Crick-thrusters, and well might he in 
the bitterness of his heart record at 
night, ‘‘ The day being bad, and the 
horsemen mad, drove the hounds mad, 
so we made mad work of it and lost a 
brace of foxes.’” From 1827 until 1834 
Squire Osbaldeston reigned over the 
Pytchley country, hunting hounds 
himself, and showing such wonderful 
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sport that when he left the country the 
members of the Hunt presented him 
with a beautiful snuffbox bearing the 
inscription, ‘‘ To the best sportsman 
of any age or country.” 

Mr. Osbaldeston’s well-known figure 
will easily be recognized in the ac- 
companying caricature, ‘‘ A Remin- 
iscence of Quorn and Pytchley.’’ If 
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to dinner, never having even closed 
his eyes for two days and one night. 
So many notable masters and hunts- 
men have been associated with the 
Pytchley country that space forbids 
even the bare enumeration of all their 
names, but among the most famous 
rulers must be mentioned Mr. Smith 
—‘‘ the other Tom Smith,’’ as he was 


GRAFTON LADY PACK : 


small of stature, the Squire was all 
wire and whipcord, as the following 
instance will show: One day during 
his Mastership of the Pytchley he had 
three good runs, and wishing to go to 
a ball at Cambridge, he first rode to 
Northampton, then hacked it to Cam- 
bridge, danced all night, rode back to 
Sulby House, a distance of sixty miles, 
hunted the same day, killing a brace 
of foxes, and rode fourteen miles home 


HENRY HAWKINS, 


M.F.H. 


always called—who showed wonderful 
sport during his brief reign, 1840-1844, 
despite the handicap of a scratch pack 
of hounds, inferior horses and rebel- 
lious hunt servants; Mr. Payne of 
Sulby House, whose name must for 
ever be associated with that of his 
huntsman, Charles Payne; also Lord 
Spencer, whose three periods of office 
were of the greatest benefit to the 
Hunt, and whose huntsman, Will 
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Goodall, was one of the best servants 
and most popular huntsman who 
ever carried horn with the Pytchley, 
‘‘ twenty-one years huntsman to the 
Pytchley, hardly a year’s indifferent 
sport, and not one enemy in all that 
record. If ever a man could fold his 
hands upon his deathbed, thanking 
God he died in peace with all, it was 
Will Goodall.”’ 

Coming down to modern times we 
find Mr. Wroughton, 1894-1902, and 
Lord Annaly, whose twelve years’ 
reign with Frank Freeman as hunts- 
man, was one of the most successful 
in the whole annals of the pack. In 
1914, Sir Charles Lowther succeeded 
Lord Annaly in the Mastership, and 
during his absence with his regiment 
Lady Lowther has been acting Master, 
hunting three days a week, and show- 
ing excellent sport, despite the very 
heavy handicap of a greatly depleted 
staff. The Pytchley farmers, as also 
the Grafton, have played the game 
nobly, however, and whereas in ordin- 
ary years the Pytchley poultry and 
wire fund amounts to close on £1200, 
during the past two seasons the far- 
mers have hardly made any poultry 
claims, and have also themselves taken 
down a great deal of the wire. The 
Pytchley have always numbered a 
great many soldiers among their fol- 
lowers, Weedon Barracks, central as 
it is for all the best meets of both 
Pytchley and Grafton, being a verit- 
able soldiers’ paradise in the old days. 

“‘ For goodness sake keep foxhunt- 
ing going while we are away at the 
Front,’’ was General Gough’s entreaty 
to the stay-at-home members of the 
Pytchley, and to those who are strug- 
gling to keep hunting going in these 
difficult days there can be no greater 
incentive than the knowledge of how 
eagerly the fortunes of the pack are 
being watched by the men “‘out there.”’ 
Only the briefest words of heartfelt re- 
gret shall be said of the good comrades 
who will not return, who will never 
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again form part of the cheery, light- 
hearted crowd on a Pytchley Wednes- 
day, never again lead the van: 


Taking first turn at the timber, cracking binders 
for the hunt. 


Whatever may be the future fortunes 
of the Pytchley we may rest assured 
that 


While a soldier’s name is honoured ; 
While a soldier’s fame is dear; 
Nowhere shall they be forgotten ; 
Least of all, forgotten here. 


The Woodland Pytchley.—‘‘ Vhe 
best woodlands in the world,’’ was 
Whyte-Melville’s description of the 
Woodland Pytchley, and the en- 
comium still holds good. Moreover, 
once outside the woodlands the coun- 
try is as good a flying country as can 
be found anywhere, so that the 
stranger who imagines the country to 
be, as its name implies, merely a suc- 
cession of vast woods will be greatly 
surprised. The principal coverts are 
those belonging to the Duke of Buc 
cleugh at Weekly Hall, also Grafton, 
Boughton and Geddington, but nearly 
three-fourths of the country is pasture, 
the quality of which may be appre- 
ciated when it is considered that the 
Hunt territory lies between Mr. Fer- 
nie’s on the west, the Cottesmore on 
the north, and the Fitzwilliam on the 
east. The woodlands, although still 
nominally part of the Pytchley coun 
try, have a separate establishment, and 
are independent of the parent paci. 
save that the Master of the Pytchley 
Hunt nominates the Master of the 
Woodland Pack when a vacancy oc- 
curs, and also retains the right to use 
some of the coverts cub-hunting each 
season. The separation of the two 
packs took place in 1876, during the 
second Mastership of Earl Spencer, 
the first master to hold office under 
the new regime being Mr. J. S. Wat- 
son of Rockingham Castle, who after 
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two years was followed by Captain 
Pennell-Elmhirst. 

Brooksby of The Field, son of 
the Rev. Edward Elmhirst, was en- 
tered to hunting at the age of seven, 
and until the day of his death it al- 
ways remained his greatest passion. 
He participated in hunting in many 
countries, when in India was Master 
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Captain Elmhirst’s connection with 
The Field started in the ’seventies, 
and his weekly column “‘ of the brave 
doings of the chase ’’ was eagerly read 
and appreciated by foxhunters all over 
the world, for ‘‘ Brooksby ”’ had the 
peculiar gift of writing to the hearts 
of those compelled to read at a dis- 
tance from the elysian fields of the 


(From an old sketch by Ambrose Isted). 


A RECOLLECTION OF THE QUORN AND PYTCHLEY 


of the Octacutnund Hounds, and also 
in his early days kept going a pack 
of foxhounds at Yokohama. A con- 
sumate judge of both horse and hound, 
and an exceptionally fine horseman, it 
has been truly said of him that his 
chief object in life was to enjoy sport 
and his true mission to record it, and 
certainly no man ever did both with 
greater zest and ability. 


shires. His was the ‘ real concen- 
trated essence of hunting,’’ served 
moreover with a rare literary skill 
which has never been equalled since 
the days of Nimrod, and his books 
must always rank amid the classics of 
hunting literature. 

Although a bad fall when hunting 
on Exmoor some years ago put a sad 
end to his active enjoyment of hunt- 
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ing, he followed hounds on wheels up 
to the very last, and it was from the 
effects of a chill contracted while driv- 
ing after the ‘‘ Grafton ’’ hounds that 
he died on December 2nd, 1916. 


If ‘‘ to be missed ”’ is one of life’s 
greatest triumphs, then Pennell Elm- 
hirst achieved this to the full. Few 
men possessed a larger circle of 
friends, to whom his charming per- 
sonality, his vivid interest in life, and 
his many acts of kindness will remain 
an unfading memory. 


Lord Lonsdale succeeded Captain 
Elmhirst in the Mastership of the 
Woodland Pytchley, and he also 
carried the horn himself, and showed 
capital sport. During his reign the 
Hunt was kept up with great splen- 
dour, his lordship’s well-known pre- 
ference for chestnut horses resulting 
in there being at one time no fewer 
than seventy of that colour in the 
Brigstock Stables. The Brigstock 
Kennels have sheltered many famous 
packs in the last thirty years. Mr. 
Austin Mackenzie brought his own 
hounds with him from the Old Berke- 
ley country, and no more convincing 
proof of their excellence is needed than 
the price which they realized on his 
retirement in 1899, the dog pack going 
to the Duke of Beaufort for 2,000 
guineas, and the bitches to Mr. 
Wroughton for 3,000. High prices 
were again realized at the sale of Mr. 
Wroughton’s Hounds on July 12th, 
1908, the whole pack realizing the 
great sum of 4,200 guineas. 


The advent of Mr. Aubrey Wallis’ 
black and tan Kerry beagles in 1913- 
14 into a country which has always 
been noted for the supreme excellence 
of its foxhounds, made a considerable 
stir in the hunting world. Mr. Wallis’ 
first season fully justified the experi- 
ment, however, for out of the 84 days 
hounds were out of kennel they killed 
33% brace of foxes, marking 11} brace 
to ground; while on no fewer than 
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eight occasions they had points of six 
miles. 

These Black and Tans, or Kerry 
beagles, as they are usually called, 
have a most curious and interesting 
history of -their own, their ancestors 
being originally brought over from the 
South of France, some two centuries. 
ago, by the Ryans of Ballyvistan and 
Scarteeth. Tall, upstanding hounds, 
running from 22 to 25 and even 26 ins. 
in height, they resemble very closely 
the ancient hunting hounds of France 
and England, and possess their deep 
cry. Instead of the ‘‘round, cat feet’ 
which Somerville writes of, however, 
the majority of the Black and Tans 
are more hare-footed than  round- 
footed. Possessing excellent, sound, 
fairly open feet, they are seldom 
troubled with lameness, and are mar- 
vellously active, jumping gates and 
fences in the most wonderful fashion. 
In colour Mr. Wallis’ pack are for the 
most part black and tan, some all tan, 
and a few liver-coloured and tan. To 
anyone interested in hound breeding 
an afternoon in the Brigstock Kennels 
will be a rare treat, and the record of 
the Black and Tans in The Field isa 
convincing proof that the pursuit of 
‘* Dan Russell ’? need not necessarily 
be confined to one particular type of 
hound. 

The Grafton.—It has always seemed 
somewhat of a paradox that the Graf- 
ton Country, situated as it is practic- 
ally entirely in the Shire of the Shires _ 
—a very small portion of territory only 
being in Buckinghamshire—should 
yet rank as a provincial hunt. Whether 
shires, or provinces, however, the 
Grafton Hunt can boast a most re- 
spectable antiquity, and has a fine re- 
cord of sport behind it. 

The country is very varied, contain- 
ing everything from light plough to 
strong, deep grass, from small arti- 
ficial coverts to the great woodlands of 
Wakefield, Whittlebury and Salcey 
Forest, while there is no lack. of foxes 
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in any part of the country, for the 
Grafton farmers and landowners are 
loyal and sport-loving to the back- 
bone. Taken as a whole the Grafton 


is a very strongly fenced country, and 
the great deep grass fields and strong 
stake and bound fences on the north- 
west side of the country are as formid- 
able as anv in the whole Shire. Open 
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seems to have been a remarkable man 
and a wonderfully able breeder of 
hounds, although by all accounts they 
were a somewhat wild and skirting lot. 
In the long list of Grafton huntsmen 
the names of George Carter and Frank 
Beers stand out pre-eminently. On 
Carter’s advent to the country in 1832 
he found the hounds very wild and 


WOODLAND PYTCHLEY, 


water is also met with once or twice 
in every run, so that a thorough 
hunter, bold, and a good stayer, is a 
necessity. 

The Grafton Hounds were first 
started about 1750 by Augustus Henry, 
third Duke of Grafton, who was both 
master and owner of the pack. The 
hounds at this time hunted either from 
Steane or Sholebrook, kennels having 
been built at both places. Towards 
the end of the eighteenth century old 
Joe Smith was the huntsman. He 


1916 ‘** BLACK AND TANS. 


much inclined to hunt and kill the deer 
in the forest. Indeed, as he said him- 
self of them, they would run anything 
‘from an earwig to an elephant!” 
Carter soon taught them better man- 
ners, however, and when in 1842 the 
duke sold the hounds to Mr. Assheton- 
Smith the latter declared himself only 
too glad ‘“‘ to buy the hounds—and 
George Carter.”’ 

During Lord Southampton’s long 
mastership—1842-1861—the Grafton 
country was divided, Mr. William 
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Selby-Lowndes taking part, while 
Lord Southampton for the time took 
over the Fawsley portion of the Pytch- 
ley country. 

The Melton thrusters at this period 
were very fond of having a day with 
the Grafton ‘‘ Provincials,’’ who, 
apparently, could hold their own as 
well then as now. 


How are the mighty fallen, lulled to rest, 

By fifty minutes of Southampton’s best, 

Some deep in ditches lie midst brambles toss’d, 
Others, more prudent, are by farmers crossed. 
And now for once a Melton field must own, 
Fairly and cleanly, they were all cut down. 


In the spring of 1862 Lord South- 
ampton sold his hounds to Mr. Selby- 
Lowndes, and the Grafton country 
was without Master, hounds or hunts- 
man. William Henry Fitzroy, Earl 
of Euston, came forward, however, 
and offered to hunt the country, and 
appointed Frank Beers as his hunts- 
man. During Beer’s first season the 
Grafton had a wonderful hunt from 
Halse Copse to Canon’s Ashby, a run 
which was fitly commemorated in 
verse by Sir Herewald Wake. 

Beers kept a careful hunting diary, 
and on the 7th March, 1876, we find a 
red-letter day recorded, the duke hav- 
ing arranged a private meet at Wake- 
field for the Empress of Austria, the 
ex-King and Queen of Naples and 
suite. They had a fine day’s sport, 
and Beers writes, ‘‘ The Empress rode 
beautifully, and I had the honour of 
presenting her Majesty with the brush. 
The Queen of Naples went well. The 
counts and princes also rode capitally, 
and one got a good cropper.”’ 

From 1750 to 1907 the Grafton Hunt 
always had a member of the Grafton 
family at the head of affairs, but in 
1907 Mr. Charles McNeill was elected 
as Master, his very successful reign in 
conjunction with Sir Samuel Scott 
lasting until 1913, when he was suc- 
eeeded by the present Master, Mr. 
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Henry Hawkins of Everdon Hall, 
who brought with him Will Farmer 
from the Old Berks as huntsman. 
The season of 1918-1914 will long 
be remembered in the annals of the 
Hunt, both for the quality and quan- 
tity of the sport enjoyed. Mr. Haw- 
kins hunted the country six days a 
week, carrying the horn himself on 
two of the days, and “ the best season 
for fifty years’’ was the unanimous 
verdict of the veterans of the hunt. 


Be fair or foul, or rain, or shine, 
The joys I once have had in spite of fate are mine. 


and a Grafton diary for the last season 
before the war contains a record of 
consistent good sport that is good to 
look back upon in these dark days of 
anxiety and sorrow. 

Fields rule very small in the Graf- 
ton country nowadays, and owing to 
the Master’s absence on remount duty 
and a greatly depleted hunt staff, the 
number of hunting days has had to be 
reduced to three in the week. There 
is a good show of foxes everywhere, 
however, and some excellent hunts 
were scored during November and 
December. 


The Fitzwilliiam.—With so much 
space, too much we fear the editor will 
say, already devoted to hunting, it is 
impossible to give more than the bar- 
est outline here of Northamptonshire’s 
third historic hunt—the Fitzwilliam— 
a pack which has been in the posses- 
sion of the Fitzwilliam family and 
known by their name for over a cen- 
tury and a half, for though the master- 
ship has been held pro tem. by other 
members of the family, the hounds 
have never since their establishment 
passed out of the possession of the 
owner of the Milton estates. For 120 
years there were but three masters, all 
Fitzwilliams, and practically only three 
huntsmen, among whom was the 
famous Tom Sebright, who hunted 
the country for forty seasons. 
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The ‘‘ Druid ”’ has left us a won- 
derfully vivid pen portrait of ‘‘ Ard 
Sebright,’’ his scream ‘‘ made you 
shake in your saddle,’’ and in hound 
language and horn blowing none could 
excel him. He was always remarkably 
patient with his field, and even under 
deep provocation ‘‘ Odds rabbit it! 
Let them hunt, gentlemen,’’ was his 
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ing. There was a time, the natives 
say, when all the Fitzwilliam country 
was grass; wild wet grass, on which 
scent hovered naturally, but now some 
forty per cent. of the country is 
plough. Plough, pasture or wood- 
land, however, with the Fitzwilliam 
you will always see sport and see 
foxes well hunted—-and killed. 


CAPTAIN 


sternest rebuke, invariably followed by 
the cheery ‘‘ Catch them if you caa 
now.”’ That the field appreciated him 
was shown by the presentation which 
he received in his last season—800 gs. 
in a silver cup—to which no fewer than 
293 of his friends had subscribed. 
The Fitzwilliam is a fine sporting 
country, albeit rather a severe one for 
horses, the distances being long, the 
ground deep, and the woods very try- 


From a painting by H. F. Lucas-Lucas 


PENNELL-ELMHIRST. 


HARRIERS AND BEAGLES. 

Considering that it is so great a 
stronghold of foxhunting, North- 
amptonshire has always been fairly 
well represented in the hare hunting 
world. Old records of Harriers and 
Beagles are, however, , considerably 
more difficult to obtain than those 
relating to foxhounds, for as often as 
not kennel books and hunting diaries 
are non-existent. Mr. Isham of Lam 
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port kept a pack of beagles early in 
the eighteenth century. He _ also, 
good sportsman that he was, kept a 
hunting diary for the benefit of pos- 
terity, and on 4th August, 1715, we 
find the entry “‘ that this year being 
remarkable for early harvest we were 
this day a-hunting in ye open field.” 

In the middle of the eighteenth 
century Thomas Andrew of Harleston 
was Lord of the Manor of Great Ad- 
dington, and probably he kept the 
harriers mentioned in  Beckford’s 
“Thoughts on Hunting,’’ whose 
huntsman he censored as ‘‘ a very 
harey-starey fellow, will ride over a 
church if in the way, though he finds 
a hare very well, he can talk no dog 
language to a hound, and hath no 
voice.”’ 

In 1845 a pack of Harriers hunted 
by one Gage was established in the 
Grafton country to hunt two days a 
week, the first meet being at Canon’s 
Ashby on 30th November, 1847. 

A well-known Northamptonshire 
sportsman, Mr. Ambrose Isted of 
Ecton Hall, kept a private pack of 
Harriers for nearly sixty years, and 
though born deaf and dumb, hunted 
the hounds himself for several seasons 
with only his old keeper, Daniel Tas- 
sel, to whip into him. 

In 1888 a pack of beagles was es- 
tablished in Northampton, but after 
four seasons they were taken over by 
Mr. Horsey, and converted into a pack 
of 174 in. Stud Book Harriers and 
kennelled at Dallington. 

In 1901 Mr. Horsey sold his pack 
to Mr. Henry Hawkins of Everdon 
Hall, who for a period of twelve sea- 
sons maintained the pack in the most 
princely style entirely at his own ex- 
pense, showing extraordinary sport 
over some of the choicest portions of 
the Pytchley and Grafton country. 

Imitators of Beckford may declare 
that they follow harriers ‘‘ more for 
air and exercise than for amusement,”’ 
but grateful memory recalls many a 
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brilliant little hunt after a stout-necked 
Braunston hare, which for point and 
pace and lepping alike provided as 
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much ‘‘ amusement ’’ as could have 
been desired by even the most con- 
servative foxhunter. 

For many years Mr. Hawkins’ 
harriers were among the most success- 
ful and most persistent prize-winners 
at Peterborough, and the dispersal of 
the pack in 1913—on Mr. Hawkins’ 
appointment to the mastership of the 
Grafton—was a matter of universal 
regret. 

Peterborough Hound Show.—The 
old Saxon town on the Nene has for 
close on forty years been a magnet 
which attracts sportsmen from every 
corner of the United Kingdom, for 
there in July are to be found the élite 
of the hound world, the absolute per- 
fection of fashion, form and fling dis- 
playing themselves upon the flags, 
each respective huntsman awaiting 
with the tensest anxiety the verdict 
as to whether his darlings are to be 
included among the honourable list of 
prize-takers. The National Foxhound 
Show was established at Peterborough 
in 1878, mainly owing to the exertion 
of three good sportsmen : the late Mr. 
Robert Baily Walker of Long Thorpe, 
Peterborough, who for thirty-five 
years acted as principal ring steward 
of the show; George Carter, the Fitz- 
william huntsman; and Alderman 
Barford of Peterborough. Prior to 
1878 the hound show had for over 
twenty years been held in conjunction 
with the Great Yorkshire Agricultural 
Show, but in 1877 the connection was 
severed, Mr. Barford buying the 
whole of the hound show fixtures of 
the Yorkshire Agricultural Society, 
so that the Hound Show was already 
a ‘‘ going concern ’’ when it went to 
its fresh quarters at Peterborough in 
1878. 

Racing and Steeplechasing.—Two 
of the most popular race meetings in 
Northamptonshire in the seventeenth 
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and eighteenth centuries were those 
held at Harlestone Heath and at Roth- 
well. The Harlestone Race Cup, 
value £16 13s. 4d., was presented by 
the Corporation of Northampton, and 
appears to have aroused the keenest 
competition, for that most valued 
diarist, Mr. Isham, writes on 11th 


April, 1672, ‘I went to Harlestone 
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and Mr. Washbourne for £50, which 
Lord Cullen won.’’ The race meet 
ing has long been abandoned, but 
Rothwell Fair, held in the week fol- 
lowing Trinity Sunday, has _ been 
famed for seven centuries throughout 
the Midlands, and used to be visited 
annually by the Earl of Chester’s 
“Singing Men.” 


MR. HAWKINS’ HARRIERS. 


races, and there were many horses to 
run for the silver cup, amongst whom 
the horses of Lord Cullen, Lord Sher- 
ard, Sir W. Hazelwood and Mr. 
Sigby, but Lord Sherard took the 
prize. Lord Cullen fell from his 
horse, and was much hurt.’’ 

The Rothwell Races were also very 
celebrated, and we learn that on the 
19th April, 1631, ‘‘ There was a horse 
race at Rothwell between Lord Cullen 


Steeplechasing has always vastly 
attracted the sportsmen of the county, 
the great Northamptonshire Steeple- 
chase for 20 sovereigns each, one of 
the first organized races of its kind, 
being run on 28rd March, the leading 
promoter of the race, Squire Osbaldes- 
ton, having the bad luck to fall before 
the first brook. 

A celebrated steeplechase was run 
over the Brixworth course on Nov. 
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26th, 1840. The race was open to 


any horse in the world, Mr. Elmore’s 
‘“‘ Lottery ’’ only excepted, and was 
not started until past four o’clock in 
the afternoon, a curious hour to select 
for late November. Five horses started, 
Mr. Anderson’s ‘“‘ Cigar ’’ being the 
winner by twenty yards. There are 
some excellent coloured prints by 
Charles Hunt of this race, ‘‘ The 
Start,’’ ‘‘ The Brook,’’ ‘‘The Fence’’ 
and ‘‘ Coming In.” 

In 1856 the Pytchley Hunt Steeple- 
chase and the Grand Military events 
were held in this valley, the course ex- 
tending on to the Cottesbrooke pas- 
tures, with the Brixworth Brook as a 
bonne bouche near the winning posts. 
A notable horse named Horniblow ran 
that day. He was ridden by his 
owner, Lieut. Henry Blundell (after- 
wards Colonel Blundell, C.B., M.P.), 
and won the Grand Military Steeple- 
chase and afterwards the lightweight 
race of four miles on the same after- 
noon. 

The Grand Military Meeting has 
been held three times in all in the 
shire, and the Bar Point to Point has 
also been run several times. The 
most important steeplechase ever held 
in Northamptonshire was the Grand 
National Hunt Steeplechase, run on 
18th April, 1860, its importance being 
due to the fact that the establishment 
of the National Hunt Committee, the 
tribunal now governing the sport, 
grew out of the race. The course was 
near Market Harborough, fifty-eight 
entries were sent in, and thirty-one 
horses came to the post, the race being 
won by Mr. B. F. Angell’s Bride- 
groom, ridden by Mr. E. C. Burton. 
The same owner, and the same jockey, 
again won the race on April 4th, 1861, 
when the meeting was held in con- 
junction with the Market Harborough 
Races. 

From 1873 to 1879 the Pytchley 
Hunt Steeplechases were held at Hop- 
ping Hill in the parish of Maidwell, 


the last meeting of 1878 being a mem- 
orable one, as the Empress of Austria 
was present for the last time in the 
county, her pilot, Captain Bay Mid- 
dleton, on his horse Piccadilly,’’ 
winning the cup presented by the Em- 
press. The only steeplechase meetings 
now held in Northamptonshire are the 
Grafton Hunt and Towcester Steeple- 
chases, held on Easter Monday in Sir 
Thomas Heskith’s park at Easton 
Neston, a great day for the holiday 
folk of Northampton, although it is 
seldom that a really good horse comes 
to Towcester. 

Angling.—‘‘ Springs, spires and 
squires ’’ are proverbially supposed to 
be the leading features of Northamp- 
tonshire, and if the country can boast 
of no really important river she is ex- 
traordinarily well supplied with small 
brooks, which fortunately for the 
angler contain a stock of trout not 
surpassed by any other Midland shire. 
There can be little doubt that the trout 
is indigenous to practically every 
brook in the county, while their qual- 
ity is, or was, almost equal to the 
quantity, for trout up to 4 lbs. have 
frequently been taken in many of the 
small streams, although the depreda- 
tions of poachers have latterly done 
much to spoil the supply. 

The most important part of the 
county trout fishing is to be obtained 
in the large reservoirs of Ravens- 
thorpe and Cransley. The fishing at 
Ravensthorpe is still very good, al- 
though the fish have steadily decreased 
in size, the average at one time being 
close on 4 lbs., while the largest fish 
ever caught weighed just on 8 lbs. 

While fairly good coarse fishing 
can be had in the Nene and the Wil- 
land, the best sport is undoubtedly 
found in the many reservoirs and pri- 
vate lakes with which the county 
abounds. Of those that can be fished 
by payment, the Daventry reservoirs 
and Castle Ashby ponds are probably 
the best, while of the private lakes 
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those at Fawsley, Wakefield Lawn, 
Lamport and Oundle all afford first- 
rate sport. The great lake at Over- 
stone contains some of the finest carp 
in the kingdom. “A stately, good, 
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from five to twenty pounds in weight. 

Shooting. — While Northampton- 
shire cannot be called a first-rate shoot- 
ing county, its defects from the shoot- 
ing man’s point of view being the 


Swaine. 


PARSON CECIL LEGARD, 


A WELL-KNOWN JUDGE AT PETERBOROUGH HORSE SHOW. 


’ 


says 


and very subtil fish is the carp,’ 
Izaak Walton, and on a hot summer’s 
day the carp at Overstone may be seen 
rolling up to the surface in their 


hundreds, great monstrous fellows, 
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heavy clay soil, the excess of pasture 
land, and the lack, in some districts, 
of a sufficient water supply, there are 
a few localities where partridges are 
to be found in numbers that would 
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compare favourably with the best 
lands of: Norfolk. Some of the best 
partridge shooting in the county is to 
be found'on the Burgley Estate and 
at Apethorpe, that interesting old 
house, formerly the property of Lord 
Westmoreland, which stands ‘‘parked 
in an English pasturage as fair as any 
that this grass green isle can show.”’ 
An old game book for 1901 shows that 
in one year 13,000 rabbits were killed 
on the Apethorpe Estate, while Lord 
Westmoreland and his friends killed 
1,100 pheasants in Jacks Green Covert, 
and averaged 100 brace of partridges a 
day in four days’ driving. With its 
great woodlands, interspersed with 
arable land, Northamptonshire affords 
some very good pheasant shooting, 
and before the war large numbers were 
reared annually on many estates. 

An old eighteenth century shooting 
journal kept by Lord Ossory when he 
lived at ‘‘ Farming Woods ”’ affords 


an amusing comparison between the 
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quantity of game then existing in the 
Farming Wood coverts and what the 
estate now affords. For example, on 
14th October, 1770, we find that Lord 
Ossory ‘“‘ holds Mr. Fitzpatrick a 
guinea he does not kill a pheasant to- 
morrow,’’ and on the next day ‘‘ Lord 
O. holds Mr. C. Fox a guinea he does 
kill pheasant to-day.”’ A day on 
which two brace of partridges were 
killed is evidently regarded as a 
memorable occasion. 


Excellent wood pigeon shooting is 
to be enjoyed in Northamptonshire, 
and in years when acorns are abun- 
dant all the big woodlands are visited 
by thousands of these birds, emigrants 
chiefly, who arrive in October and re- 
main as long as the acorns hold out. 
When birds are numerous and when a 
high wind is blowing, pigeon shoot- 
ing in these woods is, in the opinion 
of many experts, second to none as a 
sport. 


TOM SEBRIGHT 
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A YOUNG ROOK, COMMONLY KNOWN AS A 


ce 


BRANCHER.”’ 


Rooks in War Time 


BY 


RICHARD CLAPHAM 


HIEFLY for sentimental reasons 
Bmw are allowed to increase in 
many districts far beyond reasonable 
limits. Such increase is not to the ad- 
vantage of either farmer or game pre- 
server, and during the present crisis, 
when more land than usual is being 
made to produce food crops, the 
hordes of rooks throughout the coun- 


try are a serious menace. Like most 
other birds, the rook does his share of 
good, and one would rather see him 
and his kind kept within certain 
bounds than exterminated; still there 
is no denying the fact that there are 
too many rookeries in existence, and 
most of them have assumed large pro- 
portions. Now that little rearing of 
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pheasants is being done, owing to the 
war, rooks will be responsible for more 
than their usual toll of eggs, seeing 
that the pheasants will for the most 
part nest in the coverts. The rook is 


an adept at finding eggs, and when 
it has a family of young ones to feed, 
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adult birds composing the rookeries. 
It is probably safe to say that until a 
rook is two years old it does not 
acquire those bad habits which are in- 
separable from the older members of 
the colony. If rooks are thought 
necessary on an estate, it is far better 


A WIRE AND STRING NETTING ENCLOSURE HOLDING ROOKS. 


such diet is easily come by, and 
equally easy to carry away. 

The majority of people will, at the 
present time, doubtless consider suffi- 
cient has been done in the way of 
controlling the rookeries, if the young 
birds are more heavily shot than usual. 
While the slaughter of the young ones 
certainly prevents undue increase, it 
makes no difference to the hordes of 


to have a number of comparatively 
young birds than an equal quantity 
of their elders; and in order to achieve 
this the latter must be shot until their 
ranks have been reduced by about two- 
thirds. It is possible to keep rooks 
off their eggs until the latter become 
worthless, but this plan only prevents 
hatching from taking place, while 


‘having no effect on the adults. By 
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killing off two-thirds of a rookery and 
leaving the remaining third to breed, 
the colony assumes its old proportions, 
and is at the same time composed of 
young birds instead of the pernicious 
old ones. A certain amount of re- 


duction in the young stock will of 
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score or more rooks to be captured at 
one time by means of such a trap, and 
a few such takes soon reduce the num- 
ber of birds in a rookery. Here and 
there one meets people who wish that 
rooks would form a colony on their 
property. Unfortunately for such 


ROOKS INSIDE AN ENCLOSURE AS AN ENTICEMENT TO WILD 
ROOKS TO BUILD IN THE SURROUNDING TREES. 


course be necessary, and this will 
afford sport for the rifle and the shot- 
guns of the tenant farmers. 

When thinning out the old rooks 
in early spring, trapping is the best 
method to adopt. Wire cage traps— 
on a large scale—similar to those used 
for catching up pheasants, are the 
most successful. We have known a 


people, the rook is decidedly averse 
to leaving an old nesting site for a 
new one, no matter what temptation is 
placed in its way. 

While it is possible to attract rooks 
to certain trees, the experiment is. 
always a doubtful one, and in our ex- 
perience is hardly worth the trouble 
involved. Probably the best method 
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is to choose a clump of trees in which 
a magpie or carrion crow has built, 
and exchange the eggs of either of 
these birds for a clutch of rooks’ eggs. 
After the young rooks are hatched and 
have reached maturity, they will be 
loth to leave that particular locality, 


A BUSY 


and may return to nest there the fol- 


lowing season. An experiment which 
we watched with interest for two sea- 
sons on a well-known northern estate 
consisted of enclosing some small trees 
beneath the larger ones, in which it 
was hoped the rooks would nest, with 
wire and string netting. Inside this 
enclosure were placed a number of 
rooks which had been caught in the 
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pheasant traps on the estate. The 
captives soon became used to their 
enclosure, but though the surrounding 
trees were eminently suitable for: nest- 
ing purposes, none of the prisoners’ 
wild relations ever. visited.. them. 
Probably the wired-in space, savoured 


ROOKERY. 


too much of a trap, anyhow the ex- 
periment failed ignominiously, much 
to the relief of the keepers, who ex- 
perienced trouble enough with the 
birds from a not very distant rookery. 
The birds inside the enclosure were 
fed on rabbits’ paunches exclusively, 
and seemed to thrive on such diet. 
Fresh water was, of course, always 
within their reach. 
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Grain or eggs and eggshells is a 
good bait for the cage traps, and if 
the latter are left until the rooks get 
used to them there is always the chance 
of securing a really good haul of the 
black robbers. Mischief by rooks is 
usually started by one or two indi- 
viduals, whose behaviour is unfortu- 
nately soon copied by their fellows. 
If the ringleaders can be accounted for 
the damage may stop, but the best 
plan is as afore-mentioned, to reduce 
the ranks of the adults and allow the 
young birds to people the rookery. 
Young rooks seem to be dependent 
upon their parents for some consider- 
able time after leaving the nest, and 
‘it is no uncommon sight to see the 
adults feeding the youngsters even so 
late as June. Towards the end of 
May young partridges and pheasants, 
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as well as grouse, are coming into 
being, and the rooks do not overlook 
such delicacies. None of the above 
game birds are a match for a pair of 
evil-minded rooks, and despite all their 
efforts to distract the attention of the 
robbers from their young, some of the 
latter, if not all, are bound to suffer. 
Rooks are cunning rascals, and unless 
one keeps a sharp look-out it is not 
easy to catch them at their tricks red- 
handed. Considering that a ceaseless 
war is waged upon hawks and falcons, 
many of which are now almost extinct, 
it seems an extraordinary thing that 
people put up with, and apparently 
approve of, the noisy rookeries which 
harbour the feathered vermin, whose 
evil deeds are quite as bad—in fact, 
worse—than those committed by ou 

predaceous birds. 
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LTHOUGH our casualty list 
full forcibly reminds the _indi- 
vidual of the sad toll which war 
takes of our manhood, from time 
to time a name which stirs the hearts 
of the whole nation finds a_ place 
among the others. Such was the 
effect of the announcement that Capt. 
Frederick Selous, D.S.O., had been 
killed in action. Those who knew him 
felt the loss of a dear friend, while the 
world mourned the death of a fine ex- 
ample of British manhood. None who 
came in contact with the great hunter 
failed to have the pleasantest memories 
of his companionship; while all who 
knew of his work as a naturalist will 
appreciate the modesty and ability of 
the man. Although born in 1851, he 
joined the Legion of Frontiersmen in 
order to serve his country in the great 
war, and in February 1915 he was 
gazetted lieutenant, and captain in 
August of the same year. His wide 
and unrivalled knowledge of Africa 
stood the army operating under Gen. 
Smuts in good stead, and in September 
he was mentioned in despatches and 
recommended for the Distinguished 
Service Order. This he duly received : 
** For conspicuous gallantry, resource 
and endurance. He has set a magni- 
ficent example to all ranks, and the 
value of his services with his battalion 
cannot be over-estimated.”’ 

And thus, after forty-five years of 
fearless hunting throughout the Con- 
tinent, Fred Selous fell by a German 
bullet in East Africa whilst leading 
his men to the attack. Few men were 
more brave, and still fewer more 


FREDERICK SELOUS 


NATURALIST AND HUNTER 


capable of physical endurance than he ; 
yeta gentler or more modest hero never 
lived. We have never lost our first 
impression of him—a quiet and self- 
effacing man, suggesting nothing of 
his real character to the casual ob- 
server; yet one look at the steady eyes 
and firm set jaw revealed Selous as he 
was—a magnificent example of the 
British sportsman. 

It was at the age of twenty that 
Selous first went to South Africa as 
an elephant hunter and ivory trader, 
and in Africa he spent the greater part 
of his life, and, as we know, ended it. 
In 1890 he joined the British South 
Africa Company, and he was selected 
as guide in the Pioneer Expedition to 
Mashonaland. He also took part in 
the Matabele War. Although he 
hunted in America and Asia, it 
was in Africa that his best work 
was done, and he knew the Con- 
tinent and its fauna better than any- 
one. An intimate friend of Roosevelt, 
he inspired, organized and took part 
in the African hunting expedition 
undertaken by the late President of 
the United States. 

In 1910 he was selected as the 
British delegate to the Big Game Con- 
gress held at Vienna, and_ the 
Royal Geographical Society repeatedly 
honoured him, awarding him the 


Founders’ Gold Medal, the Back Pre- 
mium and the Cuthbert Peek Grant. 
To the South Kensington Museum, 
where he spent much time when in 
England, he made valuable contribu- 
tions of specimens, mostly of African 
big game shot by himself, besides the 
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CAPTAIN FREDERICK SELOUS, D.S.O. 
(Killed in Action in East Africa.) 
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housing of a private collection near his 
home at Worplesdon in Surrey. 
Always a keen observer, he contri- 
buted much to the knowledge we now 
possess of the birds and animals 
peculiar to the countries visited by 
him from time to time. He wrote 
fluently on the subjects he knew so 
well, and many readers of the Bap- 
MINTON MAGAZINE remember his con- 
tributions to its pages, notably a 
series of ‘‘ Notes of a_ Latter-day 
Hunting Trip in the Rocky Moun- 
tains,’’ which appeared in the early 
months of 1900. These were excellent 
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examples of his work,containing char- 
acteristic and discursive essays into the 
interesting by-ways to which his 
naturalist’s instinct attracted him from 
the main theme, itself none the less 
fascinating for the embellishments. 
We are pleased to note that a ‘*Selous 
Memorial Committee ’’ has been 
formed, the British Ornithologists’ 
Union having decided to co-operate 
with kindred societies to promote a 
national memorial in commemoration 
of Captain Selous’ work ‘‘as a pioneer, 
big game hunter, field naturalist and 
author.”’ 
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SPORT SCRAPIANA 


Enemies of racing, eager to use the 
handle which the war provided, have 
asked to be informed what our men at 
the Front must think of the continu- 
ance of the sport. What they think and 
have thought has received abundant 
proofs, the last being the account of a 
meeting held in Mesopotamia—surely the 
first ever known in that distant land! 
Well over a hundred horses started for 
the six events which made up the card. 

Lest it should be supposed that this 
Meeting was a frolic got up by playful 
youths, it may be noted that the ‘‘ Meso- 
potamia Derby ’’ winner, Major the Hon. 
O. Forbes’ Susan, was ridden by Brig- 
adier-General Lewin, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Major Forbes having won a hurdle race 
on her earlier in the afternoon. Two 
other Brigadier-Generals acted as Stew- 
ards, and the Patron of the Club is Lieut.- 
General F. .S. Maude, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. If these officers encourage racing 
abroad it may safely be assumed that 
they do not condemn it at home—it 
always being understood as a matter of 
course that nothing is allowed to interfere 
with every Briton’s first duty. 


It may be hoped that the old practice 
of putting men at the head of affairs about 
which they know nothing will presently 
cease. That it is unfortunately not yet 
extinct is shown by the fact that by official 
orders all the horses and mules attached 
to our Salonika expedition have been 
clipped—so an officer wrote in a letter 
quoted by the Morning Post, ‘‘ though it 
was known that bitter weather was com- 
ing, that there was absolutely no shelter 
and only a very few thin rugs were avail- 
able, that it is quite impossible to keep 
the rugs on the beasts in a blizard, and in 
any case on a mule, because he eats it. 
The clipping has been done in spite of the 
protests of all officers who know anything 


about animals. To anyone that cares for 
animals it has been awful to see the poor 
brutes.’’. The writer adds, ‘‘I took my 
pony into my own hut by the fire, where 
he behaved like a gentleman... .’’ It 
would be interesting to know the name of 
the authority responsible for this sense- 
less cruelty. 


Few men have done better service to 
‘cross-country sport than Mr. W. H. P. 
Jenkins, whose death has just been re- 
corded. In his Oxford days he was 
Master of the University Drag, and on 
leaving college devoted himself to hunt- 
ing and ’chasing. A mare named Colum- 
bine, carrying his dark blue, black cap, 
ran third to Disturbance for the National 
of 1873. Mr. Jenkins was one of the 
oldest members of the National Hunt 
Committee, and filled more than one term 
of Stewardship. He was esteemed by all 
classes of sportsmen. 


Another grievous loss is that of Sir 
William Curtis, for one and twenty years 
the popular and energetic Master of the 
Ludlow Hounds. Sir William died after 
a brief illness, the result of a cold which 
affected his lungs. He always bred a few 
horses, and was a keen patron of the 
Turf, rarely failing to attend meetings 
when it was possible for him to do so, 
and his cheery presence was always 
warmly welcome. 


There can happily be little doubt that 
the large majority of farmers are still 
supporters of fox-hunting. Those who 
belong to the minority and are not 
scrupulous as to the manner in which they 
show their opposition will have done well 


if they have noted that at the recent 


Andover Sessions a farmer and a carter 
were fined £3 and £1 respectively for 
putting down poisoned cheese and caus- 
ing the death of a fox. 
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Among horses lately despatched from 
Newmarket to Brazil is Trois Temps, who 
won the valuable Jockey Club Stakes of 
1914, crediting his owner with £7,440, a 
great stroke of luck, as he was a moderate 
animal. As a son of William the Third 
and Semitone he should nevertheless 
prove of value at the stud. Others who 
accompanied him are Ajalon, who would 
probably have won races for Mr. Reid 
Walker had he been disposed to do so, 
and Barchester, who was at one time ex- 
pected to carry Lord Durham’s jacket 
successfully, but proved a disappointment. 


It is announced that ‘‘ as far as can be 
stated at present no alteration will be 
made in the arrangements for the carri- 
age of dogs to London, and their con- 
veyance to and from the Agricultural Hall 
from those in force in February last.’’ 


Some persons will be shocked and 
others pleased to know that the Bill 
legalizing the use of the totalizator—as 
the part mutuel is called in the Colonies 
—has been passed by both Houses of the 
New South Wales Legislature. There is 
a vast deal of hypocrisy about the treat- 
ment of betting in this country. The one 
thing certain is that so long as racing 
lasts men will bet on it, and if racing were 
suppressed they would without any delay 
find some other medium of speculation to 
replace the Turf. The sensible course 
would be to derive revenue from the prac- 
tice by licensing bookmakers, or in some 
other way, for several ways might be 


suggested. 


Walmsgate, a famous sire of steeple- 
chasers, has just died at the age of 


twenty-six. A son of Hampton and Fly- 
ing Footstep, by Doncaster (this mare a 
half-sister to Ayrshire) his breeding was 
superlative, and his chance at the stud 
assured notwithstanding that he never 
ran. Jerry M., probably as good a 
’chaser as is to be found in the annals of 
*cross-country sport, was, of course, his 
most distinguished son, but there is no 
saying what Thormondgate might not 
have done had he escaped a fatal acci- 
dent at Hurst Park, where as a five-year- 
old he had won the Hurst Park Steeple- 
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chase, giving 14 lb. to that good jumper, 
Leinster. 


Entries for forthcoming races at. the 
few courses where the sport is permitted 
continue to be remarkably good, a fact 
which shows the strength of the founda- 
tion on which ‘‘ the Turf ’’ in this country 
is based, for the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered are obvious. One may reasonably 
hope for a strong revival at the more 
or less distant date when conditions are 
again normal. There are, of course, those 
who question whether that time will ever 
come; but to doubt it seems to be to 
disregard the staunch conservatism of 
Englishmen. The National Sport has 
thriven from time immemorial, and has 
never had a more powerful hold on all 
classes than during the present century. 


The curious connection between sport 
and drama is constantly demonstrated. 
The latest illustration is the engagement 
of Les Darcy, the Australian heavyweight 
champion, to appear in what the Ameri- 
cans call vaudeville. There is supposed 
to be sufficient desire to see him to justify 
a manager in paying the boxer $5,000 
a week for a period of fifteen weeks. 
Fifteen thousand pounds for less than four 
months’ work is decidedly good pay for 
an ‘‘actor’’ who probably has no idea 


of acting. 


Thirty-nine entries for the ‘* War 
National ’’ next month is perhaps as many 
as could well have been expected. Some- 
thing like a complaint has been raised 
that these are all well known horses and 
that the best of them competed for the 
race—called the ‘‘ Raceowners’ Associa- 
tion Steeplechase ’’—which was run last 
year. This, however, has nearly always 
been the case to a great extent at Liver- 
pool. A constant feature of the struggle 
is the prominence of animals who have 
finished in the first three before or after 
winning—Roquefort, Frigate, Cloister, 
Why Not—if memory serves?—Lutteur 
III and Jerry M. may be mentioned. 
Interest should attach to the running of 
Templedowney, who was not in the field 
last season, though doubts are expressed 
as to whether he will stay the course. 
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MOTORING 


BY 


The Car in Cold Weather 


That hardy winter annual, the prob- 
lem of securing an easy start in cold 
weather and the prevention of damage 
to the engine and its components by 
frost, is—or at least ought to be— 
again receiving attention from owners. 
Those of us with some years of ex- 
perience are so accustomed to taking 
suitable precautions in frosty weather 
that the matter is now almost a habit. 
Yet with so many owner-drivers serv- 


ing while inexperienced members of © 


the family are keeping the car in 
commission, there must be a big 
number of quite mew drivers, a 
large percentage of them women, to 
whom the following words of advice 
may well be addressed. 

A big engine, especially if it be of 
the ‘‘ awkward starter’’ type, is 
trouble enough even in warm weather 
when the first start of the day is being 
made; in cold weather the task be- 
comes almost impossible, especially 
for the driver not possessed of any 
great physical strength. Any advice 
given may be classed under two 
heads : first, the prevention of damage 
by frost; and, second, securing com- 
paratively easy engine starting. The 
formation of ice in the water-cooling 
system of a car engine is just as 
dangerous, and generally more expen- 
sive, than the formation of ice—with 


W. H. BERRY 


the resultant plumber’s bills and 
general inconvenience—in the ordin- 
ary household water supply pipes. 
Intense frost may lead to a burst in 
the radiator, or the pipes through 
which the cooling water circulates, 


A NEAT ‘“‘ SNAP-BUTTON ”? RADIATOR COVER 
TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE RUG IN COLD 
WEATHER. 


cracked water jackets and cylinders, 
or, again, where the water is pump 
circulated, ice may lead to the wreck- 
ing of the pump itself. Theoretically 
the simplest way to avoid trouble is 
to empty the radiator of water, but 
in practice this procedure is attended 
with quite a considerable amount of 
trouble and inconvenience. It is by - 
far the best method, however, if the 
car is to be “ docked ”’ for any com- 
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longer than two or three days, and 
those owners who adopt the practice 
should see that the water taken from 


AN AMERICAN TYPE OF CAR HEATER FITTED 
WITH HEAT-REGULATING VALVE. 


the radiator is drained into some suit- 
able receptacle in order that it may 
be used again, for the practice of con- 
tinually filling up with fresh water 
considerably accelerates the formation 
of fur in the passages and so, reduc- 
ing the diameter of these same pas- 
sages, leads in the course of time to 
engine overheating. The greatest 
care should be taken to see that the 
last ounce of water is drained away, 
and this can best be accomplished by 
half emptying the radiator and 
running the engine for a while to 
achieve a moderate temperature. 
The drain cock should then again be 
opened and the remaining water drawn 
off; to insure that the last drops are 
removed, the car should be rocked 
sideways—by standing on the running 
boards—and the drain cock left open. 

The average owner, however, will 
only care to take this trouble at rare 
intervals, and the problem then is to 
prevent damage by frost although the 
water be left in the cooling system. 
The ideal arrangement is to heat 
garages by some form of hot water or 
electricity, but if the house be not 
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paratively prolonged period, say, for 


already so fitted it is out of the ques- 
tion in these days of labour and 
material shortage to consider it. 
Several of the best-known accessory 
makers supply heating stoves speci- 
ally designed for garage use, and the 
majority of these will burn from 12 to 
24 hours on one charge of fuel, will 
maintain the temperature of the garage 
at a suitable degree, and give off no 
noxious or dangerous fumes. A fur- 
ther advantage is that the majority of 
such stoves are light and portable, 
and can be carried from place to place 
as occasion may require. Owners 
having electricity laid on for lighting 
purposes in their houses may, if the 
garage be within reasonable distance, 
with advantage run a lead from some 
suitable terminal in the house itself to 
the garage, and at small expense ac- 
quire an electric stove which will 
generate sufficient heat to prevent 
damage. The electric system has, in 
fact, many distinct points in its favour, 
for when it is used there is no danger 
of fire or explosion. Also there is no 
real necessity to warm the whole of 
the garage, and so a small stove can 


A CAR HEATER MORE SUITED FOR USE IN 
ENCLOSED BODIES. 


be used and placed directly under the 
engine, or, if of a suitable size, under- 
neath the bonnet of the car itself. 
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One well-known accessory house sup- 
plies a special electric heater for this 
purpose ‘which is, in faet, intended to 
be placed under the bonnet of the car, 
and as the first and the upkeep costs 
of this accessory are both low, the 
idea is one that can be thoroughly 
recommended. 
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part of the car, and this.in turn leads 
to stiff running and an increased fuel 
expenditure for the first hour or two. 
of travel. Many. owners who are: 
averse to taking any of these precau- 
tions in regard to garage. heating— 
who prefer to “ risk it ’’-pin_ their 
faith to the use of an anti-freezing . 


THE DETAILED CONSTRUCTION OF THE HEATER FOR USE IN CLOSED CAR BODIES. 


A more primitive method for guard- 
ing against danger of frost is to 
utilize one of the American oil-burn- 
ing stoves, and either to fill the 
radiator overnight with boiling water, 
or, if the car be brought in from a 
run with the water comparatively 
warm, a rug should be thrown over 
bonnet and radiator to retain the heat 
for as long as possible, and the oil 
stove used for maintaining the tem- 
perature of the garage itself at a suit- 
able degree. In the writer’s experience 
few of these stoves have a sufficiently 
big reservoir, and _ therefore call 
for replenishment at fairly frequent 
intervals. 

Although the engine and its imme- 
diate components may be maintained 
throughout a frosty night at an equit- 
able temperature by local means such 
as these, the system is not thoroughly 
satisfactory, for intense cold congeals 
the oil and grease in practically every 


mixture, of which the best in the 
writer’s experience is a solution of 
glycerine in the proportion of one part 
glycerine to ten or twelve parts water. 
The glycerine should be well stirred 
into the water before the mixture is 
poured into the radiator. For ex- 
treme cold the proportion of glycerine 
can be increased to two, three, or even 
four parts to ten of water, but the 
practice, especially now, when gly- 
cerine is so much needed for other 
purposes, is really too expensive to 
justify the method only under the 
most exceptional circumstances. 


Securing an Easy Engine Start 


So much, then, for the prevention 
of accidents due to frost when the 
car is left standing in the garage. 
We may now consider the problem 
of securing an easy engine start. This 
trouble is chiefly due in winter to the 
low temperature of the surrounding 
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air, which prevents easy vaporization 
of the fuel, and therefore the most 
simple way of overcoming the diffi- 
culty is to apply artificial heat in the 
most convenient place, and this in 
general is the inlet pipe and manifold 
immediately between the carburetter 
and the cylinders. A very primitive 
method is to apply rags wrung out in 
hot water and applied to the pipes and 
manifold. An improvement on this 
idea is to have a metal piece of 10 lb. 
or 12 lb. in weight shaped to the pipe 
and applied for some moments after 
being heated to a temperature just 
short of a dull red heat. Another 
method, rather troublesome, but be- 
lieved in by many owners is to drain 
out the radiator and refill it with boil- 
ing water. The writer has found that 


a comparatively easy start in the cold- 
est weather may be secured by prim- 
ing each cylinder with paraffin, and, 
switching off the ignition, giving the 
engine some half-a-dozen pull-ups in 
order that the paraffin may take effect 


on the cylinder walls and piston rings 
and loosen any congealed lubricant 
that may have formed during the time 
the car has been standing. After some 
few half turns it will be found that 
the engine turns over fairly easily, 
and if the ignition be then switched on 
and a rag soaked in petrol held loosely 
over the air intake, a sharp pull-up 
should effect a start. If the vehicle is 
to be left standing in the open for an 
hour or two on a frosty day, it is 
not impossible for the engine to be- 
come stone cold, but only under ex- 
ceptional circumstances will it be 
found necessary to prime the cylinders 
after the first morning start, the petrol- 
soaked rag: over the air intake very 
generally proving sufficient. It is 
always advisable, however, in cold 
weather to throw a rug over the engine 
and radiator when the engine be 
stopped in order to retain the heat as 
long as possible. 

On some cars having a radiator of 
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ample size which maintains the engine 
at a comparatively low temperature 
even in hot weather—a sign of poor 
design, incidentally, but not at all 
uncommon—many owners remove the 
fan belt during the cold weather. A 
short trial should soon demonstrate to 
any driver whether this procedure 
may safely be followed with his par- 
ticular car. The problem of securing 
easy starting in cold weather is quite 
a logical one, and may be overcome 
by the use of logical methods. Those 
drivers whose only method of getting 
over the difficulty is to swing a stiff 
engine until they are black in the face 
are deserving of little sympathy. 


Tyres in Winter Driving 


That wet and heavy roads make stiff 
going and increase the tendency to 
slide and skid is known to every 
driver of experience, and no matter 
how economically inclined an owner 
may be, nor what objections he may 
have to the use of some form of non- 
skid tyres, which are admittedly more 
expensive both to purchase and to use, 
sound practice, even though the driver 
be exceptionally skilled and careful, 
calls for the fitting of at least one non- 
skid tyre ‘‘ both fore and aft”’ in 
wintry weather. At the most the in- 
creased cost is a matter of a few shil- 
lings, while an unfortunate skid may 
easily involve a cost of pounds. 

One of the big tyre companies has 
recently been to some trouble in de- 
monstrating that, contrary to the 
general belief, there is no greater ten- 
dency for fully inflated tyres to burst 
owing to air expansion in hot weather 
than there is in cold, yet every motor- 
ist knows that bursts are much more 
frequent in the summer than in the 
winter. Most probably the reason for 
this is that in the summer the dry grit 
and dust ground into the fabric of the 
tyres quickly cuts its way through and 
brings about trouble, whereas in the 
winter diamond hard surface dust is 
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not so easily picked up; and although 
most of us are in thorough agreement 
with the tyre manufacturers in their 
contention that under-inflated tyres 
must increase running cost, it is un- 
fortunately the case that tyres pumped 
to their given pressure certainly make 
harder driving than those slightly 
under-inflated, and this ‘“‘ bouncing ”’ 


A VAUXHALL STAFF CAR IN 
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come this trouble takes the form of a 
flexible grease-retaining gaiter, which 
fits over the whole of the spring, thus 
ensuring the thorough lubrication of 
each leaf in the construction, and ex- 
cluding water and grit. If these 
gaiters be fitted to new cars the 
vehicles should ride as easily after 
50,000 miles of running as during 


IMPROMPTU SPEED 


CONTEST ALONG THE ROAD SHOWN ABOVE. 


is accentuated in the winter owing to 
the poorer state of the roads generally. 
To an extent the trouble can, of 
course, be overcome by very careful 
lubrication of the springs, for after 
some hundreds of miles of running, 
the leaves have a tendency to rust up, 
and so give the effect of a hard solid 
block instead of a flexible unit in 
which each leaf takes its share of the 
work. 

One of the best attempts to over- 


the first thousand. Those owners 
troubled with a “ stiff’? car would do 
well to dismantle the springs, to clean 
out any existing rust, thoroughly to 
lubricate the leaves, and to apply 
these gaiters. In addition to the in- 
creased riding comfort, a considerable 
economy in tyres and fuel will also 
become apparent. 

Tyres, unfortunately, are as a 
general rule one of the few things 
which are given no attention what- 
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SHOOTING BOX, JASUMUND. 


SHOWING, 
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soever until trouble manifests itself. 
The average owner, seeing a cut in 
one of the covers, wonders vaguely 
whether trouble will arrive in the im- 
mediate future or whether with the 
help of the gods it will be staved off 
indefinitely. If he were wise and 
economical the cut would be at once 
cleaned out and the weakened part 
vulcanized with one of the very ad- 
mirable and inexpensive vulcanizing 
appliances now available. As a tem- 
porary expedient it can be cleaned and 
filled with one or other of the tyre 
stoppings now sold by many of the 
tyre manufacturers. This latter pre- 
caution, however, is purely and simply 
a temporary measure, and no maker 
claims that a tyre stopping can re- 
place the vulcanized repair. Should 
the cover be continued in_ service, 
however, until a puncture or burst 
actually takes place, it is one of the 
most disappointing things in exist- 
ence to remove a big cover which 
through neglect has rusted on the rim. 


ON THE LEFT, THE DAIMLER CAR WHICH THE VICEROY OF INDIA 
THE TOUR THROUGH THE UDIAFUR STATE IN RAJPUTANA. 


Alas! there are few owners who will 
take the trouble to remove covers 
apparently in good condition periodic- 
ally in order to assure themselves that 
the rim has not rusted or the cover 
cracked.”’ 

Nothing destroys tyre fabric so 
quickly as water, grease and rust. A 
combination of the three must inevit- 
ably bring trouble within a compara- 
tively short period. At the beginning 
of the winter every wise owner will 
remove the covers from each wheel 
and inspect the rims for signs of rust. 
If any be found, it should be removed 
with the aid of a wire scratch brush 
or fine sandpaper, and the affected part 
treated with one of the quick-drying 
hard paints now manufactured speci- 
ally for this purpose. 

This practice means trouble in the 
first place, yet it will save a much 
greater amount later, for a clean rim 
ensures easy cover removals when re- 
quired, and helps to obtain the last 
mile of running from the tyre. By 
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the time this issue of THE BADMINTON 
is available to readers it is more than 
likely that the roads will be snow and 
ice-bound, and those who, despite 
this, must keep their cars in commis- 
sion, would be well advised to have 
in readiness either one or two of those 
excellent non-skid chains which have 
stood the test of service during the last 
ten or twelve years, and which so far 
have not been improved on for use on 
ice-bound roads. 


Cheap British Cars 


From all available information it is 
the intention of British makers in 
general considerably to reduce the 
selling prices of the post-war cars 
as compared with pre-war chassis. It 
will be possible, owing to the abolition 
of the system under which one manu- 
facturer felt it necessary to manufac- 
ture several types of chassis in each 
year, henceforward to concentrate on 
the production of one standard-type 
chassis in big numbers owing to the 
works extensions which have been 
made during the last two years and to 
the great quantity of high-speed 
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machine-tool plant of the latest type 
which has been installed in the fac- 
tories. This being so, it becomes in- 
teresting to speculate as to the possi- 
bilities of a British-built cheap and 
light car to rival, if not exactly the 
Ford, then, say, some such car as the 
Maxwell. Now there is no real reason 
why a car such as this last cannot be 
manufactured in England and sold at 
a competitive price were it desirable 
to do so. The whole thing resolves 
itself into a question of works organ- 
ization, huge capital and tremendous 
outputs. None of these factors, nor 
even the whole three together, form 
any insuperable difficulty, and there- 
fore it may be asked in all logic why 
should not British manufacturers pro- 
duce cars which can compete on equal 
terms with the cheap American pro- 
ducts? The answer is quite simple. 
British and American ideas of car con- 
struction, car comfort and car cost are 
essentially different. Users in Eng- 
land purchase a Ford, for example, 
because it is the cheapest four- 
cylindered, four-seated car available, 
but if there were an English car, built 


A 30-35 H.P. 6-CYLINDER NAPIER CAR WITH PULLMAN SALOON BODY FOR THE 
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according to English ideas, available 
at anything like a competitive price, 
there would be very few Fords sold in 
this country. I might even go fur- 
ther-than this, and say that if any of 
those vehicles now known as light 
cars, such as the Singer, the Standard, 
the Calthorpe, the Calcott, the A.C., 
and so on, were offered at competitive 
prices, there would still be no buyers 
for the cheap American cars, for we 
have in truth a very different idea of 
car comfort. The English user pre- 
fers a high-efficiency engine, not 
bigger than is really needed for the 
work in view. The Ford car is, in 
point of fact, very much over-en- 
gined, or, in other words, the power 
unit is not nearly so efficient as would 
be an English unit of the same size. 
English users prefer liveliness, good 
breeding and style in most things— 
horses, cars, yachts. 

Again, there is a question of dispos- 
ing of the huge outputs which would 
be necessary if we are to build on a 
scale to enable us to compete with the 
Americans. Recent statistics to hand 
indicate that if the whole of the 
American car output as at present con- 
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templated for this year be actually 
manufactured and sold, the proportion 
of users throughout America would be 
one to twenty-five of the population. 
Now we have not reached this stage 
by a long way in Great Britain, nor 
are we likely to do so for many years 
to come, and therefore even if there 
were an amalgamation of, say, half-a- 
dozen of the English firms at present 
engaged in light car manufacture who 
would concentrate on the building of 
one type of car only, an annual output 
of 50,000 vehicles would be considered 
very Satisfactory, and this, of course, 
would not compare in any way with 
American outputs, which in some cases 
are already in excess of one thousand 
cars daily. 

The prospects, then, of direct com- 
petition with the cheap American cars 
are somewhat remote, but we should 
see in the near future representative 
British cars fitted with engines of from 
12 h.p. to 16 h.p. and sold, complete 
with a roomy four-seated body, hood, 
screen, electric-lighting and starting 
outfit, detachable wheels, and_ all 
accessories, at a price of round about 
£225 to £250. 
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proved not only by the 
exploits of Sunbeam cars in and out of the 
war zone but also by the achievements of 


SUNBEAM-COATALEN 
AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


Sunbeam productions, both as regards cars and 
aircraft engines have gained the greatest of all 
records—that of unfailing good service under 
the abnormal conditions reigning in the area 
of _ hostilities. Bear this in mind when 
you select your post-war car. 
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